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SYMPATHY 


By JAMES W. FOLEY 


Ido not know what cross he bears, 
But I know Sorrow walks with him 
The shadowed path, o'er hung with cares, 
And tears in solitude bedim 
His eyes; so | shall stay the word 
That, hot, condemns him to my wrath, 
And walk, with mine own eyes all blurred, 
A while upon the shadowed path. 


And while I walk with Sorrow there, 
His sorrow, that | did not know, 
I shall cry out: “Oh, Friend, pray share 
This burden that has bowed me low.” 
And in that hour of trial come 
To seek forgiveness, and to pray 
That all the wrath of me be dumb 
And fled from heart and lips away. 





The Balcony of Santa Monica 


Ethelwyn Manor Heights 


“The Incomparable” 


The most sightly homesite in Southern California. Four hundred feet 
above sea level. 


A great plateau rising majestically from the broad valley, wherein 
thrives one of the world’s most superb residential communities. 


Ethelwyn Manor Heights lends itself to aristocratic architectural treat- 
ment such as no foothill site can ever hope to attain. 


Ethelwyn Manor Heights has a destiny that it certain; it will inevitably 
be a spot sought after by the rich. 


Nature has here performed a feat that scarcely can be reproduced by 
the hand of man. No view in this beautiful district is so expan- 
sive, and it can never be marred or obscured. 


If you will but study the history of European cities, you will come to 
an appreciation of the FUTURE of Ethelywn Manor Heights. 


Now is the time to act. Don’t let Opportunity beat you at your own 
game. 


Incomparable lots and villa sites $960 up—NOW! We wouldn't 
venture to say what they will be worth in 1915. 


Personally conducted excursions in comfortable touring cars daily. 
Simply ask for the Manager of the Subdivision Department and 
tell him you want to see Ethelwyn Manor Heights. We'll do 
the TEST: 


Robert Marsh & Co. 


200 Marsh-Strong Building 


Ninth, Spring and Main Streets 
Main 5045 Home 10175 
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SUPREME COURT UPHOLDS AUTO TAX 
OWEVER much the individual owner of an au- 
tomobile may differ with the court decision up- 
holding the action of the legislature in imposing a 
graduated tax on autos, based on horsepower, even 
those hardest hit must admit that the opinion handed 
down by Justice Henry Melvin of the supreme bench 
is both logical and clarifying, leaving little doubt as 
to the constitutionality of the measure. One of the 
most brilliant members of the court Justice Melvin’s 
soundness of argument will have a tendency to con- 
vert many arrant skeptics whose opposition to the 
tax was aroused not because of a disinclination to 
pay the impost as an unfair levy, but for the reason 
that the revenues to be derived are diverted in part 
from the upkeep of the roads traversed by their 
autos. 

Regarding this latter and chief controversial point 
Justice Melvin holds that while repair of the public 
highways is not a police measure the principal pur- 
pose of the bill is to raise revenues for use in the 
upkeep of such highways. One-half of the sum de- 
rived from the tax goes into the public roads funds, 
but even if none of the receipts was so diverted the 
act would still be valid since it is not local or special 
iil its nature, as the greater portion of the funds ts 
to be expended outside the cities. The state is charg- 
ing for the privilege of using the roads for these 
speedy and highly destructive vehicles, a privilege 
open alike to the rural and urban owner of an auto- 
mobile. On the attempt to apportion the charge with 
reference to the destructive or wearing power of each 
motor vehicle the court says that while it may not 
be a scientific basis of measuring the potency of rel- 
ative injury committed it is not illogical to assume 
that a high-powered, heavy car has a greater destruc- 
tive potentiality than one of a lighter build and less 
motive power, hence should pay the larger tax. 


Nor is there illegal discrimination says the court 
in the provision that stipulates a fifty dollar fee for 
dealers operating not more than five cars and ten 
dollars each for those in excess of that number. The 
cars so assessed are for demonstration purposes, not 
for ordinary uses. Moreover, the legislature having 
plenary power may designate or exempt any class. 
Equally just is the exemption from the tax for three 
months of non-residents’ automobiles on the ground 
that they are supposed to have been taxed in their 
home states and their use of the road ‘s, assttmably, 
only temporary. This has long been a bone of con- 
tention among assessors, especially in Los Angeles 
county. The ipse dixit of the supreme court on this 
moot point is of particular interest to the transient 
population hereabouts. 

Justice Henshaw in sustaining the tax on chauf- 
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feurs holds that inasmuch as the driver offers his 
services to the public the latter is entitled to what- 
ever protection is to be found in the regulatory meas- 
ure of the legislature. The dual numbering in front 
and at the rear of each car is likewise upheld. It is 
a joint decision leaving no question unsettled and is 
a distinct triumph for the law. 
cars there never was a doubt as to the justice of 
the tax, but the pedestrian is more or less swayed by 
prejudice im reaching a decision affecting automo- 
biles. Good roads will profit by the measure and the 
public, in the main, will be better protected by its 
enforcement. 


PEACE THROUGH THE UNITED POWERS 
ATCHI the special-interests-in-Mexico news- 
papers for a concerted agitation to compel 

President Wilson to recede from his position of non- 
intervention across the border, now that the Benton 
incident offers fresh excuse for a united howl from 
the pack. Without waiting for proof, without caring 
for it, the cry goes up that a British subject has been 
foully murdered by Villa, that many Americans have 
been slain and that property is unsafe. However, it 
is, at least, comforting to find that these selfishly-in- 
fluenced sheets are now ready to concede that Uncle 
sam should not attempt to go in alone. “The hour 
is ripe for suggesting the joint and cooperative inter- 
vention of the world with the United States,” remarks 
the Los Angeles Times, with the air of one solving 
a great problem. 

That has been the contention of many of us for 
months. William Morgan Shuster in a recent maga- 
zine article, on which we have previously commented, 
In a masterly argument, reached a similar conclusion 
and cited the joint action of the powers in China as 
a precedent. Inasmuch as Germany, England, France 
and other European nations have large interests in 
Mexico that they shall be included in the march to 
Mexico City is a logical procedure. It will not be an 
invasion of foreign territory for self-aggrandizement, 
but, to the contrary, for the pacification of a country 
torn by internecine strife, whose people have no se- 
curity, with business of all kinds disrupted, the finances 
of the nation at the lowest ebb and many of the 
poorer classes in dire distress for the necessaries of 
life. Common humanity suggests a concerted move- 
ment for the ameltoration of these deplorable condi- 
tions and the initiative must be taken by the United 
States. 

It is the way of reason, of sober sense. President 
Wilson has shown admirable patience in the last year 
and has exhibited remarkable self-control in the face 
of the yelpings of the political coyotes who charge 
him with being responsible for the era of blood- 
shed and ruin in the Mexican “republic’—save the 
mark. All unselfish citizens uphold him in his re- 
fusal to recognize Huerta; it is the Hearsts, the Falls, 
the Otises, with their once-profitable Mexican con- 
cessions, that shake accusatory fingers at the Presi- 
dent and denounce his waiting policy. What asininity 
to accuse Wilson of cowardice in the premises? Per- 
sonaily, he has nothing to lose; he is not expected 
to lead the army of invasion or be a target for the 
guerillas’ bullets. Desjxte the rabid assertions of a 
sordid press there have been no great wrongs inflicted 
on our own people suficient to impel intervention. 
In isolated cases Americans have been menaced, but 
authentic cases of brutal brigandage in which they 
have been the victims ere scarce, and this is on the 
authority of the state lepartment at Washington. 


If the United States is to intervene along with the 
armed forces of other rations it will be mainly in the 
interests of the Mexicans themselves; to save the na- 
tion from a further ex4austing civil war; to restore 
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tranquility to the country and give the people a 
chance to cultivate the soil, to harvest their crops and 
the business men opportunity to rehabilitate their af- 
fairs. Let the Monroe Doctrine go hang if its tenets 
interdict such a course. It is time to reshape the doc- 
trine, at.yway; for this day and age its policy is obso- 
lete. We have seen how inefficacious it is with re- 
gard to Argentine, Brazil and Chile, where our self- 
appointed police powers have long ago been repudi- 
ated. Now is a good season to make a new declara- 
tion anc prove to the world that we are really a first- 
class power and not a dog-in-the-manger barker. 
Eng.and, Germany, France and Italy, yes and Japan, 
should be invited to cooperate with us in restoring 
peace, and the march to Mexico should be made under 
the one flag of humanity with no thought~of self- 
seeking. Costly? Yes, from a dollars-and-cents view- 
point, but yielding rich returns in the blessings of 
peace which such an expedition would surely guar- 
ATeee. 


CALIFORNIA GETTING HER DESERTS 

HERE is no disguising the fact that California 

has been in receipt of much adverse criticism of 
late at the hands of the country generally, precipi- 
tated by the attitude of our congressional delegation 
toward the Japanese, and again for the selfish de- 
mand for the retention of the free tolls clause in the 
canal act. Coming as these do after our legislature’s 
unwise efforts to embarrass the federal government 
in its dealings with Japan (at the behest of the gov- 
ernor) there is a strain of impatience noted in the 
various comiments of dissent from California’s course 
which we find cropping out in numerous eastern 
papers. Nor is this dissatisfaction confined to the 
Atlantic coast; the middle west is equally inclined to 
carp at the insularity of opinions expressed by our 
representatives. 


Thus the Indianapolis News, one of the sanest, 
most intelligently edited newspaper published west 
of the Alleghanies, undertakes to tell a few truths 
about California in a recent issue which, we confess, 
with a feeling of shame, are not to be successiully 
controverted. After calling attention to the years of 
dandling California has had in the hand of the pro- 
tective policy our Indianapolis contemporary con- 
tinues: 


Two years ago California’s governor came east in 
the political campaign, abusing the party which had 
been his, and which had for years taxed the coun- 
try for the bounty given his state’s industries. 
This was followed by a legal advantage under 
which the Republican voters were without repre- 
sentation and the governor's party stood off the 
electoral ticket as the sole result—disfranchising 
the Republicans. Then, in competition with New 
Orleans for the world exposition, California won 
under a pledge not to ask government aid. Imme- 
diately, it turned to get that aid, breaking that 
pledge. Then it passed land laws controverting 
our treaty in the face of the special request from 
President Wilson made by his secretary of state, 
who personally appeared before the California leg- 
islature. Following this and while the President 
was in the act of trying to adjust our relations 
with the Japanese government, California repre- 
sentatives in congress strenuously sought to mar 
the whole attitude by injecting in the immigration 
bill Asiatic inhibition. Now California representa- 
tives are organizing for a fight against the repeal 
of the iniquitous bounty granted our coastwise 
shipping by free passage through the Panama 
canal in violation of our treaty, 


All these itemized indictments are, alas, true bills, 
precisely, in fact, what we have exclaimed against as 
unjust and a disgrace to the state. But what is one 
voice, thus raised in protest, against the large and 
selfish chorus that is constantly announced as the 
true reflection of California in the mass. We can- 
not believe that our viewpoint ts so isolated, so un- 
reflective of what thinking people must feel if they 
stop to analyze conditions and segregate right from 





wrong. Absurd as it is for Representative Church 
to weep and wail on the floor of the house because 
of the thousands of Hindus overrunning the state, 
when fewer than 200 were admitted in I913, it is no 
more ridiculous than for Candidate Rowell, who as- 
pires to the United States senate, to yawp about the 
Japanese menace. The easterner scans the statistics 
emanating from the United States immigration bu- 
reau and finds that of the 11,000 Japanese admitted 
to these shores in 1913 fewer than 3000 remained, 
while of the south of Italy immigrants 264,000 seeped 
in on us together with <=85,000 Poles, 33,0oco Magyars, 
and 105,000 Hebrews. The latter are eligible to citi- 
zenship, but how many actually blend with those of 
the Gentile race, yet nobody is found asserting that 
the Hebrew is not of desirable stock. 

Accord the Japanese the same privilege of citizen- 
ship and they will prove quite as good ingredients for 
the melting pot as the ignorant Europeans now pour- 
ing in on us. It is when the easterner contemplates 
the exactitude with which Japan has kept her promise 
in regard to restriction of immigration that he scoffs 
at the diatribes of our congressmen and scorns the 
fulminations of our politicians at home. Nor is he to 
be blamed for showimg impatience. California is only 
getting what she has herself invited. 


AMAZING OPINION IN BECKER'S CASE 

HAT Lieutenant Becker was a notorious grafter 

all New York had indubitable evidence, but be- 
cause the police officer was on trial for complicity in 
murder and not for grafting the New York court of 
appeals has decided that the district attorney erred at 
the opening of the trial in referring to Becker as a 
grafter. He should not have made this statement 
avers the court “because it might have prejudiced the 
jury.” This is one of the reasons assigned for re- 
versing the judgment of the lower court, which 
found Becker guilty of the murder of the gambler, 
Rosenthal, and ordering a new trial. 

Other errors, of course, are assigned, not so tech- 
nical in their nature, but the one cited is so trivial, 
in view of the known facts, that justice would seem 
to be limping in the Empire state. The principal rea- 
sons for granting a new trial to the grafting officer 
are chargeable to Justice Goff’s rulings which, it is 
declared, were prejudicial to the defendant. The upper 
court even finds fault with the “haste of the trial,’ a 
feature which the entire country commended at the 
time as setting a righteous example. It may be that 
Judge Goff erred in accepting the evidence of the 
three chief witnesses against Becker on the ground 
that inasmuch as they were accomplices their testi- 
mony is not to be credited; that what they swore to 
was for the purpose of saving themselves. At least, 
this is the theory. If that ruling is good law how 
can a public prosecutor ever hope to convict a pris- 
oner through his accomplice turning “state’s evi- 
dence?” 

It is a serious charge that the upper court makes 
against Judge Goff—that he did not give the ac- 
cused a fair trial. It is noteworthy thai Justice Wer- 
ner dissents from the majority opinion and finds the 
main contentions of the state had been so amply sus- 
tained as to warrant conviction. Yet his associates 
sum up their findings in this wise: 


The fundamental demand of our law is that the 
accused shall have a fair trial and that if that 
right has been infringed not in respect of mere 
technicalities, but in substantial matters, he shall 
have another opportunity to meet his accuser and 
establish his innocence. That is our opinion in the 
present case. Under the rulings of the court, the 
defendant did not have that manner of trial which 
the law guarantees to him. His counsel was ham- 
pered and embarrassed; his case was discredited 
and weakened; full and impartial consideration by 
the jury was impeded and prevented. He never 
had a fair chance to defend his life and it would be 
a lasting reproach to the state that if under these 
circumstances it should exact its forfeiture, 


It is an opinion that all criminal lawyers will re- 
ceive with acclaim. It is a glorification of technicali- 
ties rather than their rejection and will tend to re- 
tard the administration of criminal Jaw in New York 
state. To rebuke Judge Goff for want of delitbera- 
tion, for undue haste has an ironic sound, Because 
the trial judge intervened to protect the state’s wit- 














nesses on cross-examination is likewise held to have 
been error in that it tended to create an wnfavor- 
able atmosphere for the accused. Ye gods! If this 
is to be accepted as sound law heaven help the wit- 
nesses in that state who are subjected to brow-beat- 
ing insults by the average criminal lawyer intent on 
saving his client from the consequences of his crime. 
New York’s court of appeals has refused to grant a 
new trial for the four gunmen directly responsible 
for the murder of Rosenthal, but for the “man be- 
hind,” the alleged incentive to the crime, unexampled 
leniency and all on the merest technicalities! 


JOHNSON’S “EXTRAVAGANCE” UNPROVED 

XAMINING the cry of extravagance against the 

Johnson administration the figures hardly sub- 
stantiate the charge, after making fair allowance for 
natural increase in cost of running the government 
due to growth. Pardee’s administration (1901-5) cost 
the state $17,490,087.16 in special and general appro- 
priations. Gillett, who followed, (1905-9) approved 
the expenditure of $24,767,077.17 and the Johnson ex- 
pense is figured at $32,381,633.45. That is to say, 
Gillett increased the budget over his predecessor by 
$7,277,000 and the four years succeeding under John- 
son have jumped the cost $7,614,000 or about $337,000 
more than Gillett averaged over Pardee. 


Fair play is a jewel. We do not have an unre- 
served admiration for Johnson and shall much prefer 
a broader visioned man in the gubernatorial office, 
whose ego is less intensified, but it is not for his al- 
leged extravagant administration that he should be 
retired, as the official figures fail to fasten upon him 
that form of sinning. There are worse faults to 
shoulder than that of too liberal appropriations; after 
all, the money has been spent in the honest belief 
that the welfare of the people is thereby enhanced. 
Much ado has been made over the cost of the new 
commissions and it is in that direction, as a matter of 
fact, that the difference in expense between the Gil- 
lett and Johnson administration lies. Of the $337,000 
chargeable to Johnson $263,000 has gone into the 
workmen’s compensation act, the only bill that ts 
open to adverse criticism for placing an unfair bur- 
den on employers. The board of control cost another 
$100,000, but who shall say it will not justify the ex- 
pense? 

Figures refuse to sustain the charges of extrava- 
gance preferred by the reactionary press. Not by 
raising false issues can the governer be defeated for 
relection. Oppose him on rational grounds and pro- 
duce admirable Republican material or likely Demo- 
cratic timber to contest his candidacy and the people 
who desire a change will be interested, but unless a 
progressive Republican, unaffiliated with the old 
regime, is put forward, or a Democrat of Franklin K. 
Lane’s caliber indorsed we shall see another term for 
Johnson despite the overwhelming Republican regis- 
tration. The opportunity is with the dethroned party. 
Will it take good advice? 


BRISTOW’S QUESTIONABLE ALLIANCE 
OUBTLESS, Senator Bristow of Kansas, realiz- 
ing that Murdock, the true progressive, will be 
his successor, has joined the Hearst forces in the at- 
tempt to dishonor our country and to bring about a 
condition that might put water on the Hearst wheel 
as a grist of war-scare is ground out in behalf of the 
powder trust, the beef trust, the armor plate trust, 
the ship-building trust, and the like. For it may be 
accepted as a foregone conclusion that if the canal 
act, in violation of our treaty with Great Britain, 1s 
not amended by the repeal of the toll exemption pro- 
vision, very strained will become our relations with 
Britain and the other powers, the latter being in sym- 
pathy with England in her contention. 


Hearst and his echoes would seize upon this situa- 
tion to sound the war tocsin, in an endeavor to 
prejudice the populace against the Wilson adminis- 
tration. But it is hard to believe that any citizens of 
this country not bereft of their senses, would encour- 
age the idea of our nation going to war with Great 
Britain, with Germany on the Atlantic side not in 
syinpathy with us; Japan on the Pacific side, more 
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friendly toward the British than toward us, and 
France neutral but leaning to sympathy with John 
Bull. Jf our defiant disregard of our treaty agree- 
ment as to the world’s use of the Panama canal 
“upon terms of entire equality” as to right of passage 
by vessels of commerce, showed to the world that we 
held as of no moment our plighted word of honor as a 
nation, then we would be looked upon as an outlaw, 
and every honest man’s hand would be against us. 

Does Hearst think that this would be conducive to 
increasing the flow of dollars into his private coffers? 
If so, that would be sufficient to impel him to advo- 
cate disregard of our treaty obligation, and, if need 
be, urge fighting to uphold our dishonorable act. 
Who has ever known of the saffron-hued papers ad- 
vocating any honest, earnest work in opposition to 
railroad corporations? The attitude such papers hold 
on the canal toll question gives ground for the sus- 
picion that transcontinental railroads may want the 
toll exemption applied to vessels flying the United 
States flag engaged in coastwise traffic for reasons 
not fully apparent. The Hearst support of the toll 
retention clause warrants the entertainment of such a 
belief. But think of Senator Bristow and Hearst 
pulling together in double harness against the Wilson 
administration ! 


SAN DIEGO SARCASM AND COLD FACTS 
OLLOWING the advent of Governor Johnson in 
San Diego on his “accounting” tour 1179 voters 
registered as Republicans in that city and 98 as Pro- 
gressives which record has moved the Young Repub- 
lican Club of San Diego to pass resolutions of grati- 
tude to the executive couched in this wise: 


Whereas, the governor’s appearance has sur- 
passed the most enthusiastic and efficient work of 
our organization, therefore, be it resolved, that the 
Young Republicans’ Club extends its thanks to 
Governor Johnson, and requests that he again ada- 
dress the voters of San Diego county in the same 
manner as before, viz: by lauding himself and 
abusing those having the interests of the Repub- 
lican party at heart, to the end that all voters may 
immediately register as Republicans. 


Airy persiflage, perhaps, and yet not without its 
Sarcastic sting. The governor’s proneness to arro- 
gate to himself inspiration for the only good legisla- 
tion ever enacted in California has been remarked in 
these columns; modesty is not Hiram Johnson’s long 
suit, nor is he particular as to facts in arrogating to 
himself credit for things accomplished, as witness his 
insecure claim that woman suffrage owes its triumph 
in California to the third party. It was a Republican 
legislature, prior to Johnson’s administration, that 
made the vote on the constitutional amendment pos- 
sible and, undoubtedly, as many Republicans were in 
favor of its adoption as Progressives. Johnson’s dis- 
inclination to support the women in their campaign is 
well attested. He did not want to “confuse the is- 
sues” he said; the chief one being his election. 

Tlowever, in spite of his enormous bump of self- 
esteem the governor has done much that is commend- 
able, together with not a little that is less to his 
credit. It is true the Republican registration is so 
large that, to the unthinking, it may seem like cer- 
tain defeat to his ticket, but the outcome may tell a 
far different tale. It is the general election, not the 
primary, that will count and unless the Republicans 
concentrate on a candidate at the primary absolutely 
divorced from what the standpat papers love to refer 
to as the Old Guard, at least one-third of the present 
registration will go to the Progressive ticket and an- 
other third to the Democrats. This is no idle theory; 
it is deduced from talks with many progressive Re- 
publicans now registered at Republicans. 

Our able San Diego contemporary, the Union, is 
striving to work up enthusiasm for the retired stand- 
patter, James C. Needham, who, with others of his 
ilk, was elected to stay at home when the revolt 
against Republican disregard of pre-election pledges 
overturned the house majority in 1910. Needham will 
not do. The fact that he is a high protectionist will 
not create any great furore in his favor, since a gov- 
ernor has no voice or influence in shaping national 
legislation. Besides, not all of us are recipients of 
federal bounty; there is still a right smart number 
whose earning capacity is entirely dependent on its 
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personal exertions, unaided by subsidies of any na- 
ture whatsoever. Needham will not prevail against 
Johnson; far better to elect a Democrat than to at- 
tempt to set back the hands of the political clock. We 
repeat our former declaration that for the Republi- 
cans to win there must be offered the rank-and-file 
voters a candidate in nowise affiliated with the old 
order and it is because we conceive that to be true 
that we suggest Dr. Norman Bridge as the type of 
Republican likely to attract the full party vote and 
not a few Progressives who are averse to continuing 
Johnson in office. Dr. Bridge would adorn the posi- 
tion of governor; he is a man of broad culture; of 
many virtues; progressive in spirit; a humanitarian; 
of marked executive ability, combined with scientific 
attainments. In every respect an ideal candidate. 


HENEY’S EXCUSABLE REVOLT 
ECAUSE Heney has asked for Democratic sup- 
port in his candidacy for the United States sen- 

ate is not to argue a split in the Progressive ranks; 
one seceder, on selfish grounds, does not constitute 
a split, but merely a sliver. It was inevitable that 
Heney would find the going difficult, with the gover- 
nor looking not kindly on his aspirations and favor- 
ing the ambitions of Chester Rowell, the administra- 
tion’s mouthpiece. Heney’s mistake was in suppos- 
ing that a primary clection meant a free-for all race. 
Theoretically, it does, but theory is far removed from 
practice among the directors of the third party. On 
the assumption that the leaders are better fitted than 
the rank and file to pick those who ought to fill the 
offices, they leave to the latter the simple task of rati- 
fying their choice. It is a beneficent form of pater- 
nalism. 

As a matter of fact the slate for all the offices has 
been framed solely to conform to the governor’s 
ideas; any Progressive who dares to differ is at 
once in disgrace. For a few of the mimor offices, for 
the sake of convention and to head off adverse criti- 
cism, contenders for supremacy at the primaries will 
be permitted, but they are not vital to the governor’s 
plans Truth is, Johnson has developed into a despot; 
his head has been tuned by the excessive flatteries 
heaped upon him so that he really believes he is what 
he has himself announced—the political Messiah of 
the state. Dissent from his views is little less than 
treason and the follower who is so ill-advised as to 
interpose objections to the governor’s program 1s 
anathema. 

To a degree, this course will be tolerated when a 
great principle is at stake, as, for insta.ice, the clean- 
ing out of the old political gang that formerly bossed 
the state, from the judiciary down. But there is a 
limit to man’s forbearance as there is to man’s dic- 
tatorship and Heney’s revolt is typical of the resent- 
ment that is inherent in men of strong will who can 
be led but not driven. While we are not at all cer- 
tain that Heney would prove a desirable United 
States senator, owing to his quick temper, he is en- 
titled to sympathy from all those who believe in a 
square deal. Heney has received cavalier treatment 
because he dared to express himself without asking 
the governor’s permission; as a result he 1s taboo. 
There are signs of friction elsewhere among the 
hitherto faithful, but for the sake of harmony in the 
coming campaign it wil! probably be suppressed. No 
one can suppress Heney, however. 


GOETHALS WOULD PLAY NO FAVORITES 
TURDY, straightforward, honest Colonel George 
Goethals, builder of the Panama canal, adds his 
powerful voice to the elimination of the free tolls 
clause. He takes the commen sense attitude that 
every vessel using the canal, whether American of 
foreigu, should pay tolls. He does not stop to argue 
the ethics of the case, as contained in the treaty, but 
goes straight to the business proposition. The canal 
has cost the country $400,000,000; its upkeep will 
amount to about $20,000,000 annually. We cannot ex- 
pect to collect this sum from foreign nations, users 
of the canal, therefore, our own ships should pay 
their fair proportion to help shoulder the burden. 
How much more sensible as an argument is that 
then the one advanced by the Hearst yellows which 
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contend that because we have built and paid for the 
canal—ie., the entire nation—-a few individuals in the 
toastwise vessel trade shall be enabled to increase 
their dividends to stockholders by congressional ipse 
dixit. Sneering at the President’s epposition to the 
free tolls clause, based upon the broad principle of 
national honor, the impossible Hearst insinuates that 
Mr. Wilson is not giving his true reason, hinting 
that it is done at the instigation cf the transconti- 
nental railroads and of the British government. It is 
an innuendo worthy of the maker, but not a soul 
who respects the presidential office, regardless of his 
or her politics, will be inclined to entertain a similar 
suspicion, it 1s too self-degrading. 

If Mr. Wilson was once disposed to believe that the 
railroads were fighting the free water carriage for 
selfish purposes it is to his credit that later study of 
the situation has convinced him to the contrary. He 
has assured himself that the treaty pledges are ig- 
nored by the invidious concession, consequently, the 
honor of the country is impugned. Moreover, the 
subsidy imposed is inimical to his principles and 
those of his party which is additional cause for repu- 
diation of the special privilege. This much is certain, 
if the tolls are not assessed on coastwise vessels, al- 
ready specially favored, the public t:easury must be 
raided to supoly the deficiency in upkeep receipts. 
Why should it be? Why is the stockholder in the 
coastwise vesscl business to be guaranteed an im- 
creased dividend by the taxpayer in nowise profiting 
by the shipping industry? It is an unthinkable prop- 
osition, as unfair to the masses as it is illogical. On 
no good grounds is the practice to he successfully 
defended. 


JUDGE SHAW’S SALTON SEA FARM 

HERE was a bill in the house that went to third 

reading the other day authorizing the state of 
California or its grantees, with the consent of the 
secretary of the interior, to reconvey to the United 
States certain public lands previously granted by the 
federal government and select in lieu thereof an equa! 
amount of vacant, unappropriated, non-mineral public 
lands within the state. It is a bill recommended by 
the interior department to straighten out complica- 
tions due to imperfect surveys. By virtue of the first 
survey Judge Victor E. Shaw of the appellate court, 
for example, bought from the state 320 acres of school 
land for which in process of time he received from 
federal government a patent. But the new survey did 
not specify it as school land and it was entered by 
settlers under the general land law. Judge Shaw 
sought to eject the homesteaders and was defeated, 
despite that fact that he had the land in patent from 
the United States. It is now proposed by the bill 
with the concurrence of the department and for the 
purpose of adjusting tne tangle that Judge Shaw re- 
deed his land to the United States government and 
receive instead title to another tract of land lying 
in the valley. 

His selection, queerly enough, is to land now par- 
tially covered by the Salton sea so that the only use 
he can make of it is when the sea recedes and evapo- 
rates. His school land is worth, probably, $150 an 
acre; the Salton sea tract from $20 to $40 an acre 
when it is fully relieved of its present salty incubus. 
In the colloquy that ensued between Mr. Raker who 
introduced the bill and Mr. Mann, the minority 
watchdog, the latter asked, concerning “Mr.” Shaw: 

Mr. MANN. He is not a farmer? 

Mr. RAKER. He is a farmer in that way, like 
a good many members of congress are farmers. 

Mr. MANN. That is not a very successful way 


to get property—like the members of the house are 
farmers. {[Laughter.] 

Mr. RAKER. I mean he is not on the farm all 
the time. 

Mr. MANN. He had no right to take this land 
up from the government, had he? 

Mr. RAKER. Oh, yes. 

Mr. MANN. Not in his position. He had the 
right to get it from the state if the state owned it. 

Mr. RAKER,. Most of this land was taken up as 
desert claims, and a man did not have to live on 
it. Two-thirds of the Imperial valley was taken 
up as desert claims. The man never lived there, 
but he sent his men out there and removed the 
sand dunes and improved it and planted it with 
alfalfa and other products. 
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following the explanations, it was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time, was so read and was 
passed, so that “Farmer” Shaw is now the owner of 
320 acres of Jand in the Imperial valley practically 
lying under water. 





HOME RULE TAXATION AMENDMENT 
HO that has been privileged to hear the late 
Joseph Fels talk from a public platform on his 

favorite topic, single tax, must have been impressed 
by his earnestness of purpose, his conviction that the 
cause he advocated was heaven-born, that it was the 
panacea for all taxation iniquities. As a propagandist 
Mr. Fels may not have made many converts, person- 
ally, but as an entertaining talker he had few supe- 
riors. His droll little figure was accompanied by a 
droll little voice and the sense of humor in him was 
strongly marked. He did not hesitate to use his own 
experiences to point a moral and adorn a tale. 

One of the forms of Mr. Fels’ missionary labors is 
the Joseph Fels Fund Bulletin, a monthly publication 
issued from Cincinnati containing information for 
contributors to the Fels fund and for single taxers 
generally. It is being circulated pretty freely in Cal- 
ifornia at this time in an effort to make known the 
virtues of the home rule taxation amendment which 
our people will vote on next November. Colorado 
has adopted the plan in cities and Pueblo is the first 
municipality to take advantage of it and will apply 
the single tax for local purposes. If the amendment 
carries in California it will give to the cities of the 
state the same freedom of action that those of Colo- 
rado and western Canada now enjoy. Home rule 
taxation enables the city to place in operation a 
single tax valuation which relieves improvements of 
the burden. It to have aided Vancouver 
amazingly in the last few years and Pueblo is opti- 
mistic enough to believe that it will entice millions 
of new capital to that city. 

Whether or not the home rule amendment will 
carry in this state is problematical; the people do not 
understand its workings and are not fully informed 
as to the philosophy of the single tax hopeful theory 
—we are not yet prepared to term it a science, al- 
though our enthusiastic single tax friends entertain 
Gee SUC) Writing in the Chicago 
Record-Herald of the conference of single taxers in 
Washington, recently, Stoughton Cooley notes the 
glowing optimism that pervaded the gathering, of the 
air of a religious movement and the fervor that 
marked the activities of the early churchmen. He 
observes: 


is said 


compunction. 


The single tax of these people is not a mere fiscal 
measure, it is not simply a means of obtaining rev- 
enue for use of the government; it is a method of 
obtaining economic justice. The single taxer does 
not bother about minimum wage laws, eight-hour 
days or the rising cost of living. He confines all 
his fighting strength—and he is a fighter—to es- 
tablishing a condition where every worker shall 
have exactly what he earns. 


There you have, in a nutshell, the pith and point 
of the single tax doctrine. It is a “grand” argument, 
to borrow the enthusiastic phrase of a young Aus- 
tralian friend, who is a zealous advocate of the move- 
ment. According to Mr. Cooley, “it is not alone the 
fact that taxes that should be borne by the land owner 
have been laid upon the shoulders of labor that 
works evil, but this exemption of land from its just 
burden leads to land speculation and the holding of 
vast areas of valuable land out of use, thus depriving 
labor of what it might have earned.” California is 
to be the center of activities this year for the single 
taxers in the effort to ratify the home rule amend- 
ment which permits the exemption of personal prop- 
erty from taxation, and we are likely to hear many 
interesting and informing arguments developed from 
the platform. Land speculators, of course, do not 
relish the agitation in favor of reducing taxes on im- 
provements and increasing them on land values. The 
Muller and Lux type of owners of large tracts of 
land practically uncultivated or held for exploitation 
will fight tenaciously the home rule amendment, for 
fear of its extension of principle. We are not pre- 
pared to say that the single tax plan is ideal, but in- 
sofar as it reaches the gigantic speculators in farm 


Objections to passage of the bill having faded away, | lands it makes strong appeal to many. 
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motors seven miles out to the edge of the jungle to 

see a cheetah hunt, and for those who are not fa- 
miliar with this phase of sport, it may be explained that 
a cheetah resembles a leopard, only is rather smaller. 
In preparation, they are kept from food for perhaps 
three days, and on the day of the hunt are hooded 
and placed in bullock carts. Black buck are the 
quarry, or rather victim, for, in this case it has little 
chance for its life. When the herd is sighted, the 
bullock carts are driven as close as possible, and 
when within about sixty yards, the cheetahs are un- 
hooded and unleashed from the cart. A few long, 
striding leaps are sufficient for it to overtake the 
frightened buck, by which time the whole herd is in 
full flight. It occasionally happens that the cheetah 
pulls down a doe, which is not considered good sport, 
and, on this particular occasion one of them, who 
was probably feeling keenly the pangs of hunger, had 
the bad taste to take the first morsel within reach, 
which happened to be a very young doe. 


Another cheetah, much to the secret joy of certain 
humane Europeans in the party, refused, when un- 
leashed, to leave the cart, and after the hood was 
removed, sat calmly blinking and yawning lazily at 
the distant buck. It was amusing as this cheetah hap- 
pened to be the pet property of the Maharajah of 
Bhavagar, and had come to Baroda in its owner's 
suite, confined by a silver chain, and carefully guard- 
ed by two attendants; furthermore, it was supposed 
to have a reputation for ferocity equal to any Bengal 
tiger. 

In the afternoon military sports were held on the 
maidan, a distinguished company being present in the 
shamiana, the vast crowd of people forming a bril- 
liant background to the scene. Tent pegging was 
probably the most thrilling and exciting. The splen- 
did horsemen whirled by, empaling the peg with their 
lances, or riding bare-backed, at breakneck speed, 
stooping to pick up handkerchiefs from the ground; 
then the storming of a Ghazi, with great noise of 
rifle and cannon, and a fine charge of cavairy across 
the maidan, their trappings and accoutrements glint- 
ing in the sun. 

Arena sports on the following day began with sev- 
eral contests between wrestlers, all going on simul- 
taneously, much resembling a circus ring. The wrest- 
lers themselves, as they filed in, presented a strange 
appearance, naked, except for a loin-cloth, their faces 
and limbs grotesquely painted, with flowers tied onto 
their heads by tufts of hair, and garlands about their 
necks. Their style, too, was peculiar, being a mixture 
of Roman gladiatorial brute force, and jiu-jitsu. 

Trained parrots did their little “stunts” with great 
aplomb and credit to their distinguished owner, the 
Maharajah, which was more than cotld be said of 
his two elephants. Al] this time the spectators were 
impatiently awaiting the next number on the pro- 
gramme, “A Fight Between Two Elephants,” a sport 
for which Baroda has been famous throughout India. 
The photographers who occupied vantage points in 
the arena, were, with their paraphernalia, hustled to 
places of safety; doors in the high stone wall sur- 
rounding the arena were closed, and the whole place 
cleared for action. At one end was a high, broad 
archway, across which were fitted three massive 
beams or bulks; these were removed and Mongul 
Gunge was led in, his hind legs securely clamped in 
a kind of iron bracelet, with sharp teeth inside; any 
sudden movement on the part of the elephant would 
cause the teeth to bite into the flesh, so, naturally, 
his entree upon the scene of action was consequently 
slow and dignified. 

The mahouts were armed with long spears and a 
tube containing flashlight powder, which can be in- 
stantly ignited in front of the elephant, and ts calcu- 
lated to blind and bewilder him, so nat the iron rings 
can be slipped on again in the event of his becoming 
unmanageable. 

Mongul Gunge, freed from the hateful bracelets, 
stood eyeing the entrance through which the other 
elephant was slowly emerging. The bulks were barely 
set in blace when he made a bolt for it, curling up 
his trunk and thrusting out his tusks, as though he 
thought he might jump over, or failing that, crawl 
under. It was evident that he “didn’t want to play,” 
but did want to go home; suddenly, he wheeled and 
ran down to the other entrance, where he stood, rock- 
ing and swaying from side to side, as though debat- 
ing what to do next. The appearance of both ele- 
phants was calculated to inspire terror, for their 
heads and trunks had been plentifully smeared with 
blood-red paint. Naturally, the spectators were 
breathlessly awaiting a charge from the other ele- 
phant whom tthe mahouts were prodding and teasing 
meanwhile, but all he did was to make sudden lunges 
to escape the spears. 

Both elephants had a repttation for downright 
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wickedness, but Mongu] Gunge was a murderer, for 
only three days before he had killed his mahout, so 
that their evident disinclination to fight, and their 
fear for each other was, in the circumstances, most 
peculiar. For a time Mongul Gunge stood eyeing his 
opponent, who was busy with his tormentors, then 
he wheeled and made another bolt back to the first 
entrance; his heavy, lumbering movements, so sug- 
gestive of running away, were ludicrous in the ex- 
treme. Finding no escape, and in despair, he sat 
down on his haurches, and with plaimtive trumpet- 
ings, lifted first one foot and then the other for the 
iron clamps to be put on so that he could be led back 
to his shady corner in the compound. 


Surprises seemed to be the order of the afternoon, 


Reception Hal{, Laxmi Palace 


and no one, not even the officials themselves, were 
prepared for what followed, it not being intended 
that any of the contests between the animals should 
he a fight to the death. Two buffalo bulls were 
brought in from opposite directions, white cloths 
being held in front so that they could not see each 
other. When about thirty yards apart the cloths were 
whisked away; the great brutes raised their heads, 
one made a lunge after one of the native attendants, 
who fled for his life. This momentary dash aside 
was the cause of its death, as its opponent made 
straight for it, charging in a cloud of dust. The other 
buffalo turned to meet the charge too late; it had 
scarcely time to lower its head when the two met 
with a crash that almost shook the grandstand. The 
fearful shock of the impact brought the poor brute 
to the ground absolutely lifeless with a broken neck. 


Old Naulakha Well, Laxmi Palace 





Its opponent rushed at the prostrate body, goring it 
savagely, when an Englishman from the spectators 
stand shouted, “Stop it, you barbarians, stop it!” 
and stop it they did, the attendants rushing forward 
with ropes and dragged the infuriated animal away. 
The whole tragedy, including the removal of the dead 
body and tthe re-sanding of the arena, occupied less 
than fifteen minutes. Savage rams were next brought 
in who butted one another’s thick skulls without 
damage until they were tired, by which time most of 
the spectators were leaving. 

The concluding event took place when held at the 
Laxmi Vilas Palace, the residence of the Maharajah 
and his family. The banqueting hall presented quite 




















as brilliant a scene as the marriage durbar, the long 
tables being arranged in the form of a horseshoe and 
seating more than a hundred guests. Colored lights 
were arranged upen them, and in the open space in 
the center were fountains and a little golden pavilion, 
where colored lights played on the water. The entry 
of the Maharajah of Indore as he passed down the 
hall to take his place was most spectacular, for he 
was wearing, in addition to his pearls, a dazzling 
jeweled belt, confining his blue satin tunic. This 
phase of life as seen at the court of a Maharajah 1s 
all most fascinating and entertaining, but, like most 
conditions of life, it has its reverse side. Perhaps, a 
little side-light thrown on some of the real facts in 
the life of the Gaekwar of Baroda and his family may 
be interesting. 


About seven miles from the city, at the end of a 
fine road, stands the old Makapura Palace, wnoccu- 
pied, except for the occasional housing of guests, or 
when His Highness wishes a few days of special rest 
and quiet. Here are to be seen interesting carvings 
and old tapestries; most of the portraits in the pic- 
ture gallery are not seen in any of the other palaces, 
and indeed there seems to be a slight inclination to 
conceal them by coverings of heavy cloth, at least, 
one gets that impression. Conspicuous among the col- 
lection is that of the father of the present ruler, the 
late Maharajah, his haughty features and dark eyes, 
even on the painted canvas bearing an insolent ex- 
pression. It is well known history that for his dis- 
loyalty he was deposed by the British government, 
an attempt, even, having been made in this very place 
to poison Colonel Phayre, the British resident. How- 
ever, after his deposition, he was allowed to choose 
one of his three sons to succeed him; strangely 
enough, he chose the third, the present Gaekwar, who 
seems to have inherited most of his father’s sentt- 
ments in matters of state. The question has often 
been asked as to what the title “Gaekwar” really 
means. It is the family name and the Maharajah be- 
comes through his position tte Gaekwar of the 
family, and of the state of Baroda. 


He was married when quite young to the daughter 
of a small nawab, but of such grace and beauty that, 
even now, she is spoken of as “the late Maharani 
possessed of all the virtues and the most beautiful of 
women,” and allowing for oriental exaggeration, the 
covered portrait of her which hangs in the old Ma- 
parpura Palace bears out this description, for a love- 
lier face I have never seen. One son resulted from 
this marriage, Prince Sing, who died before the third 
child, a son, was born, little Prince Pertab Sing, now 
six years of age, and direct heir to the throne. 


Meantime, after the death of the first Maharani, 
the Gaekwar made a second marriage; the present 
Maharani has borne five children, Prince Jayacingrao 
being the eldest, and the Princess Indra the only 
daughter. Naturally, the death of Futti Sing, and 
the birth of little Pertab Sing have complicated mat- 
ters, for the Maharani has set her heart on her eldest 
son becoming the next Gaekwar of Baroda. The very 
air is full of intrigue, and one sees many a shake of 
the head from those who profess to know, concern. 
ing the trend of future events. The wife of Futti 
Sing, still a very young woman, and apart from the 
fact of her being a widow, leads a dreary and 1iso- 
lated existence and is never seen outside the grounds 
of the rather fine house set aside for herself and 
children. 


The strange old Naulakha well, which, by the way, 
has never before been photographed, is close to the 
entrance and just inside the gates of the Laxmi Vilas 
Palace but so surrounded by thick trees and shrub- 
bery as to be completely hidden from view by the 
casual observer. It has been there since the place was 
a jungle, so old that none knew its history, except. 
that it cost nine lakhs of rupees; “nau” is nine in 
Sanskrit, hence its name. J had heard about this well, 
but was told that no one was ever allowed to go near 
it, but on going to the palace and meeting Ananda 
Rao Gaekwar, the Maharajah’s eldest brother, I asked 
him if this was true. His reply was: “Not for you, I 
will myself take you to see it.” 


It is built somewhat in the form of a pagoda, or a 
series of platforms, supported by pillars all of solid 
stone; there are fine Hindu carvings around the edges 
and on the supporting columns; the well itself is very 
deep, the water sweet, and remarkably clear as one 
looks into its depths. Three platforms are always 
under water and during the rainy season, a fourth 
submerged; three more platforms rise to a height 
above this remarkable well. It is guarded night and 
day, although it no longer supplies the palace, and 
like a similar one at Ahmedabad, though not so old 
by several centuries, it has a ghost, and a romance, 
ending in a tragedy, but which had its beginning in 
quite another story. 
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gardens among the foothills skirting the Sierra 

Madre have not first taken a trip abroad to sce 
how similar situations have been handled over there. 
In the vicinity of Rome, Florence, Naples, and certain 
of the towns of Sicily for example there are innum- 
erable building sites remarkably similar to those of 
the foothills around Los Angeles, and upon which 
houses and gardens have been planned with masterly 
skill. Of course, I know that there are many who 
consider that a study of what has been done abroad 
in this line is unnecessary, and that all that ts re- 
quired when one builds even on a hill-side, is money, 
a builder, and a little common sense. 

But, usually, they are the ones who demonstrate 
when they build that one can pass years in saving for 
a home, and a very: little time in deciding how to 
spend it awkwardly. Most anyone can build on a 
hillside and avoid glaring mistakes, just as most any- 
one can wear clothes that are not ridiculous; but 
they who give the matter of their homes as much 
thought as well-clothed people do their attire for ex- 
ample, are particular about the lines of their house, 
its color, its surroundings, and the layout of tts gar- 
den. The villas of Italy have much to tell us about 
such points as these, which not only add greatly to 
the owner’s pleasure in his home, but mark the d1f- 
ference between success and failure when it is viewed 
by discriminating critics. 

Most of the Italian villas were not built for show. 
They were built for comfort; but’comfort in their 
case meant making the very most of the wonderful 
situations upon which they were placed, in. order 
that the views might thus be best enjoyed; and in 
intelligently striving for such ends many of them be- 
came, not consciously but incidentally, the most 1m- 
pressive of show places. Most of them Jook as though 
they belonged just where they were placed. All of 
them give an impression that the people who Itved in 
them were provided with exceptional opportunities 
for getting the most out of life. A study of them is 
particularly applicable to Southern California, be- 
cause our climate is much the same as theirs, and 
because they were built for a similar purpose to that 
of most of our suburban homes, namely, to afford a 
retreat where the busy man may get away from his 
business cares, and yet be provided with every bodily 
conifort and the maximum of opportunity for quiet 
enjoyment. 

Easily worth first mention among the Italian villas 
is the Villa d’Este at Tivoli, about an hour’s ride 
outside of Rome. It is remarkable for its wonderful 
location on the side of a steep hill, for its magnificent 
views, its stunning water effects, and its avenue of 
beautiful old cypresses. The approach to the house 
or villina is from the high side of the estate and one 
scarcely expects upon entering it that anything un- 
usual is about to be seen; but upon coming out upon 
the terrace a view greets the eye that i; perhaps not 
excelled anywhere in the world. Below the terrace 
the garden drops off almost sheer for many feet, 
while in the direction of the finest view the eye fol- 
lows an avenue of very high cypresses planted at a 
lower level, from there on to a beautiful range of 
hills and then to distant mountains. The cypresses 
down the avenue do not appear stiff, like soldiers 
drawn up in line, as so many of our cypresses do 
when planted in rows, but have many noble pines 
and other large trees around them for company 
Their planting was thought out right in the first 
place. 

There is also an abundant supply of mountain 
water in the Villa d’ Este, which rushes through the 
grounds in places, works a water-organ in its course, 
(or rather it did once upon a time when the organ 
was in order!) falls in cascades elsewhere, and in 
other places forms gurgling brooks or quiet pools 
in which the trees and vegetation are reflected. Of 
course, it takes money to do a thing like this on such 
a scale; but it should be remembered that there are 
plenty of examples in this country where money was 
not wanting, but where it was not spent so well. It 
is harder to do a big thing well, keeping it simple 
and effective, than a smaller one. The former is 
prone to look overdone and ostentatious. 

In another direction out from Rome, near the town 
of Frascati, is a whole cluster of imposing villas. 
Here again, magnificent hillside situations, old trees 
well placed, and water accessories, play their part in 
producing wonderful effects. Most of these houses 
are occupied at present, but access to their grounds 
can usually be obtained by interested strangers. If 
some of our large private places could be equally as 
accessible it would be weil, but, unfortunately, what 
one of our wealthy men who own such places once 
said is probably true: “Individually, the American 
is a gentleman, but collectively he is not.”” He meant 
that if crowds of Americans were allowed to enter 
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a private place they would be likely to commit acts 
of vandalism which an individual would shun. 
Several of the finest Italian villas, and some which 
are seldom seen by travelers, are at the mountain 
town of Ravello, not so very far from Naples. The 
reason they are not more widely known is probably 
because they are off the line of the railroad. In order 
to see them, the best way perhaps is to go by rail to 
Pompeii and from there on to the little town of 
Cava. Here one passes the night and the next day 
starts on the famous oceanside drive through Amalfi 
to Sorrento. Upon reaching Amalfi, however, in- 


Villa d’Este, Tivoli 


stead of going on to Sorrento as most travelers do, 
one leaves the shore and drives up through deep 
canyons until, finally, after about an hour’s drive 
through a wonderful mountain country, Ravello is 
reached. At the hotel, situated in an old place, an 
open fire will greet you if they have known of your 
coming, there will be good beds, and you will find 
the finest cooking in the world. 

The two most important gardens at Ravello are 
those connected with the Rufolo and the Cimbrone 
palaces. ‘The former is owned by an American, Mrs. 
Francis Nevile Reid, the latter by an English noble- 
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man. Both are open to the public upon payment of a 
small fee. The one tremendously impressive feature 
of both is their situation. The town is built on the 
top of a sort of promontory projecting out toward 
the Mediterranean, and it is at the end of this pro- 
montory, overlooking the sea, the mountains, and 
deep canyons through which one has driven to reach 
the place, that the gardens are situated. In fact, 
upon going out upon the furthermost terrace of the 
Cimbrone garden it seems almost as if one could 
throw a stone down to the shore a thousand or so 
feet below. The views in all directions are superb. 
{ know of none in Europe any finer. 

It would have been the easiest thing in the world 


to plan a garden in such a spot and overdo it. The 
surroundings are so grand that at first thought they 
might seem to call for the grand thing in a garden. 
But the planner of these gardens knew better. He 
knew that the really appropriate thing to do was so 
to plan them as to give tthe impression that every 
part was designed for the purpose of enjoying the 
views; to subordinate the garden to the views but to 
emphasize the subordination. Accordingly, wherever 
there is a spot where the view is particularly fine 
there a terrace, or unassuming pavilion, or seat was 
build from which to enjoy it. Nor was this idea car- 
ried so far as to neglect any feature of the garden; 
rather was it done in such ways as to add to their 
charm. 

The tennis court for example was sunk several feet 
below the level of the rest of the place in order to 
conceal its unpleasant cement surface, and this effect 
was further augmented by means of an ornamental 
balustrade built around it. The iron standards for 
the stops were made removable so that when not in 
use thtey could be out of sight. A feature of the 
house Is an enormotts out-of-door room enclosed on 
three sides to protect it from the winds, but open on 
the one side commanding the finest views. In this 
partially enclosed room are tables and chairs and 
space enough left for a very large gathering. One is 
impressed by the thought of what a comfortable and 
at the same time exceedingly enjoyable place for a 
social gathering it would make. The Rufolo garden 
is interesting in an entirely different way. It is not 
so extensive as the Cimbrone, nor quite so fortun- 
ately situated, but what views it has are eqiia llsaeas 
fine, and both the house and the garden are so 
planned as to make the most of them. 

Regarding the villas of Sicily, so little is generally 
known as to the whereabouts of many of them that 
probably few travelers get to see those which are 
most characteristic. here are however a consider- 
able number if only one knows where to find them. 
Taormina, undoubtedly, has the finest setting for 
them. Something about the gracefully curving shore 
line at this point on the Mediterranean as one looks 
down upon it from the heights upon which Taormina 
is placed, is particularly winsome: and Mt. Etna 
close by, with its long sloping sides and snowy cap 
is another note of unusual beauty. 

It is because of these endearing qualities of the 
landscape and also because of its mild climate that 
many English and some Atmericans make Taormina 
their permanent home. The houses of these English 
residents seem more homelike than the more strictly 
Italian villinas, and they are not unlike many of the 
suburban homes of California. In planning their 
gardens they have invariably used local methods. so 
that these are thoroughly Sicilian. That which dis- 
tinguishes them from other Italian gardens is cer- 
tain peculiar methods of handling the flower beds, 
pergolas and walks. It reminds one of the art of 
the Japanese, who are so successful in obtaining good 
effects in small spaces. Nota few of these features 
could well be introduced into the gardens of Cali- 
ornia. 

Se ee as 


MICHAEL MORTON'S “YELLOW TICKET” 


oe 


6¢ HE Yellow Ticket,” an absorbingly interesting 
play by Michael Morton, is now at the Eltinge 

Theater. Mt. Morton knows how to use the ma- 
tertal at command most effectively. And he has chosen 
a phase of Russian despotism easily comprehended, 
tangibly represented by the yellow ticket and emo- 
tion stirring in itself without the necessity of long 
explanation. This coupled with the atmosphere cre- 
ated by our already awakened feeling regarding the 
methods of the Russian secret police and govern- 
mental cruelty and our pride in the contrast fur- 
nished by American fair play means that much of 
the work has been done for the author before he 
has made a scratch with his pen. Of this advantage 
he has made full use. The first act presents strongly 
the situation and predisposes the audience to re- 
spond to the Sardou-like development of the second 
act and the triumph in the third act of the common 
sense and quick action of a young American where 
with one scream of the eagle the entire force of 
Russian resources had to bow. 

The first act takes place in the hotel apartments 
of Mr. Seaton, a wealthy American in St. Peters- 
burg. Word is brought that Baron Stepan Andrey, 
head of the Okrana or Russian secret police system 
and Court Nikolai Rostov fiancé of Margery Seaton 
will come to tea in the afternoon. A waiter is called 
who instructs them as to the customary thing in 
Russia and Mr. Seaton goes to change his clothes. 
Almost immediately there enters a frightened girl, 
Marya Varenka, Margery’s Russian teacher, of whom 
she is very fond. She says she has been followed 
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by a man. The waiter questions her. The man en- | ing else for the police to do. ‘Lhe girl is brought in 


tered the hotel and she did not call for the police? 
He is so insistent and impertinent that he is re- 
buked by Margery, who soothes the frightened girl 
and extracts a promise that she will come to live 
with herself and her father at the hotel. 


As the promise is given Julian Rolfe, an Ameri- 


can journalist, enters and is left alone with Marya 
Varenka. He takes the opportunity to declare his 
love and ask her in marriage. It 1s evident that she 
loves him but she says it is impossible for her to 
marry him though she does not offer any explana- 
tion beyond the fact that she is Russian and already 
a suspect because of information the authorities feel 
she may have given him. Andrey and the Count are 
announced. She has to greet them and submit to 
their veiled insinuations and threats, but she escapes 
as soon as she can. The count is exercised over her 
presence in the house. ‘Though he is informed that 
she has come with the best of recommendations 
from a certain well known Countess, he is not satis- 
fied. He requests Andrey to have the secret police 
calied to make an investigation that afternoon. As 
it is known that she is friendly with the journalist 
and the tone of his articles has recently changed 
the connection is likely to embarrass the Count in 
his political position. 

In spite of the fact that the Baron has already 
taken care of the situation by introducing one of his 
men in the person of the waiter into the house the 
count persists in his request. The Baron calls up 
the secret police and makes arrangements for the 
agent to call. Of course, Mr. Seaton resents the in- 
trusion into his private apartments but the agent 
insists upon speaking with Marya Varenka. He be- 
gins by asking her name, and demanding her pass- 
port. She shows it to him. but, unsatisfied, he asks 
her religion. She hesitates, whereupon he announces 
that she is a jewess, that she is not Marya Valenka 
for the certificate was stolen after the death of the 
rightful owner, and that she must return to the penal 
settlement. She asserts that she has the right to live 
anywhere in Russia she pleases. 

Forced to produce proof of her assertion she 
shows the yellow ticket which the agent reads 
aloud. It states that the holder is free to come and 
go as she pleases as she has entered the service of 
the state as a common prostitute. Shocked, Mr. 
Seaton turns her out of the house, but Rolfe the 
journalist assails the Russian system and demands 
that she be heard. She says tnat she had been com- 
pelled to take the ticket. Her father, returning from 
America, had been taken ill in St. Petersburg. Ihe 
news had killed her invalid mother. She went to the 
authorities to get permission to go to her father. 
They offered her the yellow ticket as the proper 
means. She did not realize what it meant as she 
had been brought up carefully, knowing only the 
good things of life. ‘hough they coarsely explained 
she did not fully understand. She signed. Her father 
died as he gave her his blessing. Then she was 
caught in the net. She could go to America to 
escape the consequences of her action for she found 
that no country would receive her and in Russia she 
was not in favor as she had never taken up the call- 
ing which the ticket forced upon her. Now they 
would break her. 

In spite of Margery’s protests Mr. Seaton feels 
that he must adhere to his decision, Marya Varenka 
must go. The Baron protests friendship for the 
girl. He tells her that 1f the police annoy her she 
is to come to his room. He then makes arrange- 
ments for the police to annoy her. In the next act 
she takes advantage of his advice and comes to him 
only to find herself locked in his apartment. She 
is forced to understand the terms upon which he 
will give her freedom to join Rolfe and reach safety. 
The price is too great for her to pay. Gaining pos- 
session of her hat pin she plunges it into his heart 
as he takes her in his arms. He falls dead upon the 
floor. 

Next morning the scene shifts to the bureau ot 
the Okrana. The morning papers have asserted that 
the Baron had died suddenly of appendicitis. ‘he 
girl has been watched in order that the authorities 
may find out if she has any confederates. Now she 
is arrested and brought in. She is questioned. In a 
poignant way she confesses to what really happened. 
When they find she has written to Rolfe she is shut 
up in the strong room. Almost immediately Rolte 
comes in. He has not been able to find the girl and 
he wants police help. The letter he has received iS 
taken from him and he is informed that he is acces- 
sory after the fact and as accessory he will be sent 
to Siberia with the girl. But» Rolfe is secure. On 
the way up he has stopped at the American embassy. 
He has an appointment there at four o’clock. 1f he 
does not appear at that time America will want to 
know what has become of him. 

It is check mate for the Okrana. Rolfe then points 
out that the reputation of the Baron must be very 
important if it is worth the life of a girl and he 
says he will send the full truth to his newspapers 
regarding the manner in which the Baron met his 
death if they do not set the girl free. There is noth- 


and in Rolfe’s arms learns that a new life awaits 
her in America beyond the seas. The play is admir- 
ably staged and played. Florence Reed, who is dear 
to the hearts of Los Angeles audiences, plays with 
enough reserve to please the most exacting and at 
the same time she suggests most poignantly the 
pathos of the situation. John Mason as Andrey has 
his usual command while Emmett Corrigan as Zou- 
batoff of the Okrama and John Barrymore as the 


journalist are convincing. 
New York, February 23, 1914. ANNE PAGE. 


Labeling the Theaters Anew 


Apropos the numerous theatrical changes of recent 
months a friend with literary taste has sent me the 
following suggestions for new names for the local 
playhouses: Auditorium — “Great Ixpectations ;” 
Majestic—“From Jest to Earnest.;” Morosco—“From 
Earnest to Jest;” Mason—The Strenuous Life ;” 
Grand—“The Rise and Fall:” Burbank—‘What the 
Public Wants;” Little Theater——‘The Uncommercial 
lfeveler 


GRAPHITES 
Now doth the busy bench supreme uphold the auto tax 
Which on the owners’ pocketbooks inflicts such dismal 
whacks; 
Thus are pedestrians made to know that justice is not 
blind, 


But has for those who do not ride a feeling wondrous 


kind. 


In San Francisco, a city where the late D. O. Mills 
laid the foundation of his wealth, there is dire need 
of the type of laboring men’s hotel, such as he caused 
to be erected in New York. In cheap lodging houses 
in the northern metropolis 132 men sleeping side by 
side on the floor, with old newspapers for bedding, 
suggests that conditions are ripe for the immediate 
installation of a poor man’s hotel up there. 


San Quentin is aspiring to federal prison import- 
ance. A complete counterfeiter’s layout has been un- 
covered in one of the cells where the industrious i- 
mate was manufacturing $5 gold pieces. ‘his prison 
labor that takes the bread out of the mouths of our 
honest counterfeiters must not be tolerated. 


Germany’s Admira] von Diederich and our own 
Admiral Dewey are in a polite dispute over what 
happened in Manila Bay on a memorable occasion. 
The German admiral declares that Dewey has twisted 
history a trifle. Good heavens! Is it possible that 
he did not say “You may fire when you are ready, 
Mr. Gridley’? 


Jack London has agreed to run for the presidency 
on the Prohibition ticket if the nomination is for- 


mally tendered. Perhaps, he can get the Socialists 
to indorse that action and so appear on both tickets. 
In that event he might be able to beat Mr. Taft's 
record. 


“Gen.” Kelly has made demand on the San Fran- 
cisco supervisors for blankets, shelter tents and one 
day’s rations for 2800 men. If he gets them he will 
“move on;” if denied he threatens to remain in San 
Francisco all summer. Sounds like blackmail, doesnt 
it? 

Seven women have been nominated for “aldermen” 
in Chicago, following the initial exercise of the right 
of suffrage by women. Only thirty per cent of the 
158.524 women qualified to vote went to the polls. 
For once the new broom did not measure up to its 
proverbial use. 


Our anti-Asiatic yawpers are at it again in Wash- 
ington and the Pacific coast “fence-fixers” are busy 
talking for the effect it will have on a rabid constit- 
uency. There are worse terrors in California or at 
the national capital than the hardworking Japanese. 

Spokane has the honor of having the grandson of 
the late King Edward VII and rightful heir to the 
English throne. He is a waiter by ceccupation and 
will be by temperament so long as he fancies he can 
prove up on his title. 


Every public building or house in the United King- 
dom that goes up in smoke these days is chargeable 
to the activities of the suffragettes. They are to be 
regarded as burnt offerings to the cause. Give a dog 
“ep tManie, etc. 

Huerta has placed an embargo on American news- 
papers and periodicals attacking or criticising him. 
This is likely to affect seriously our circulation in 
the City of Mexico. 


Pure Food Wiley is a proud papa. Let us hope his 
offspring will be raised in the way he should eu- 
genically go. 

















When Miles Was at Fort Whipple 


General Miles’ presence among us at this time is ° 
remindful of a story told me by a former resident of 
Prescott now living this side of the Arizona line. It 
happened in the early 80’s when Mules was in com- 
mand of the post at Fort Whipple. The citizenry did 
not take kindly to the general because he included a 
tub in his camp impedimenta and took hot baths in 
his tent. The Arizonans of that day did not sympa- 
thize with such notions, so it was determined to re- 
buke the fastidious officer in a manner befitting his 
crime. A local tinner was given a commission to 
make a large tin sword and with it well wrapped in 
green baize cloth a delegation of Prescott jokers 
marched out to the post to make a formal call on the 
commanding officer. In response to the tap on his 
door Miles appeared on the porch, whereupon the 
spokesman made his “spiel” and. whipping out the 
sword presented it with a formal flourish to the gen- 
eral, amid the plaudits of his admiring associates, 
who, perhaps, had’ imbibed freely before venturing 
to storm the fort. Miles said never a word, but tak- 
ing the sword he bent it over his knee, threw the 
doubled blade at his tormentors: and went inside 
slamming the door behind him. Prescott paid dearly 
for the insult, however. Fort Whipple was kept bare 
of troops for years thereafter, save for a company .of 
“doughboys” as caretakers, and it was General Miles’ 
influence that was responsible for the loss of trade 
to the merchants. 


Allan Balch on the Mend 


Friends of Allan C. Balch, and they are many, will 
rejoice to learn that he has passed the crisis in his 
attack of typhoid fever and is on the mend. Henry 
Stephens, one of the best-liked members of the Jocal 
bar. who was taken ill about the same time, is not 
yet out of danger, but the symptoms are less un- 
promising and his friends are hopeful of a speedy 
turn for the better. Illness of the two club men is 
attributable to the same cause, partaking of oysters in 
San Francisco on the occasion of their visit there 
together a few weeks ago. Their unfortunate experi- 
ence recalls the dual illness of Alfred. and Helen 
Brant two years ago when the brother and _ sister 
were attacked by typhoid following the eating of 
oysters at one of the coast resort hotels. 


From Politics to Pleasure 


Meyer Lissner is out of politics. This may not be 
news to everyone, but it is a true bill. There has 
been no official announcement of the retirement of 
the erstwhile political dictator of Southern Califor- 
nia, but information has just come to hand that 
proves beyond peradventure that Lissner is no longer 
even a listener in politics. For in a campaign ycar 
who could conceive of a man interested in politics 
taking time to learn the new dances which are now 
the vogue? At the dances at The Maryland in Pasa- 
dena, where Lissner with his family has been living 
for several weeks, his graceful evolutions are the ad- 
miration of many who have been unable to master 
so completely the intricacies of the tango, the hesita- 
tion, the Boston dip and others whose names even 
are not known to many. These are terpsichorean 
feats which may not be learned overnight, nor .will 
previous knowledge of the old time steps aid ma- 
terially in gaining practical knowledge thereof, so it 
would appear certain that no person who has the 
time to become a graceful dancer would also be able 
to devote the attention to politics necessary to keep 
a hand on the throttle. Moreover, Meyer has retired 
from the bustle and hubbub of the metropolis, and 
has taken up his abode in the classic precincts of the 
Crown City, although he leisurely travels back and 
forth each day in his touring car. How are the 
mighty fallen! I wonder where the Progressive party 
in California would be todav had it not been for 
Lissner’s genius of organization as expressed in the 
Lincoln-Roosevelt League. 
Object Lesson in Necessity 

One morning in the course of the recent wetness 
two men boarded a Heliotrope Drive car. city-bound. 
One was a constitutional ohjector to public improve- 
ments, and his. topic for the morning was the Arroyo 
de la Brea storm sewer assessment district. “Why 
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should I be assessed $50 for my share of the sewer?” 
he inquired. My house is on high land, and there 1s 
no conceivable benefit to me to be derived from the 
drain.” He held forth in this vein until they reached 
a point on Rampart Boulevard near Sixth street, 
when his harangue was halted by a suspension of 
activity on the part of the street railway. With half 
a dozen other cars this one was stalled by the debris 
which had been washed upon the tracks, while the 
boulevard was a raging torrent. The patient listener 
pointed to the water and remarked: ‘This is the 
water off your lot. Now do you see where the 
Arroyo de la Brea drain will benefit you?” The car 
was there two or three hours, and the objector had 
not found the answer when it was finally released. 


Bachelors’ Ball Not Au Fait 


“No, I did not go to the Bachelor’s Ball,” said my 
friend the Arbiter Elegantorium in reply to my query. 
“One must be especially careful in these days. Our 
city 1s growing so rapidly that it requires a nice 
discriminative faculty to know where to go and 
where not. Only for the establishment of the criter- 
ion by the Booster “Palais de Dance” I might have 
made the grave social error of attending, but the 
Bachelors apparently could not get the sanction of 
the Chief of Police for their affair—or, at least, his 
recommendation did not appear on the invitation sent 
me—so I stayed away. Eternal vigilance is the price 
of social position.” 


Thy Neighbor as Thyself 


On West Forty-seventh street there live a young 
man and his wife who have desired for several years 
to sell their home and move to Los Angeles. Fnally, 
the opportunity arrived, the prospective buyer was 
willing to pay the price asked, and all cash, but when 
the couple learned that the new owner was to be 
“Bull”? Young, the pugilist, they called the deal off. 
They decided that, as they would not like to have a 
professional prize-fighter for a neighbor, they would 
not so treat the residents of the vicinity. A few days 
later they told a friend living in the same block, and 
were rather chagrined to hear him sa- “What did 
you do that for? Why didn’t you tell me so I could 
have sold him my place?” And, forthwith, this 
friend sought out the pugilist and tried to make a 
sale. It was too late, however, and the neighborhood 
was saved. Incidentally, the district appears to ap- 
peal to the sporting folk, for failing to sell the place 
to “Bull” Young the second of these property owners 
obtained Christy Mathewson as a tenant. 


Bliss That Transcends Circumstances 


They stood in the rain, at the corner of Second 
and Broadway, oblivious to everything excepting 
their own joyous selves and a ceremony that ob- 
viously had been performed within the Jast few hours 
at most. Though it was their honeymoon they had 
no intention of being foolish, wearing their finest 
clothes and getting them wet, so they manifestly had 
put on their second or third best, while they trans- 
ported their trousseaux in two guiltily new suit cases. 
But their utter superiority to circtimstances was 
evidenced by the fact that the bride still carried in 
her hand a bouquet from which trailed a satin ribbon, 
tied with many knots, so long that it dragged on the 
muddy sidewalk. This, I take it, is the true spirit in 
which to embark upon matrimonial voyages. 


Carrying Probation Too Far 


Two boys robbed a house and were caught. They 
were only seventeen years old and were placed on 
probation. Then they robbed another house and were 
caught again, and again were placed on probation. 
The game looked good to them so they proceeded to 
rob more houses. and by this time having become 
quite expert in the ways of police, they had looted 
fourteen places before they were caught the third 
time. They are again out on probation. And still 
we worder at the increase in crime. 


Much Joy at Brentwood Park 


Thursday was one of those “every so often” fes- 
tive occasions of the Janss Investment Company 
employes. This time it was at Brentwood Park that 
this big, democratic jollification was held, the loca- 
tion being along the route of the Vanderbilt cup race. 
The invitations to the affair were unique, beginning, 
“Attencion, de Jos senors, senoras et senoritas,” while 
an asterisk referred to a footnote which explained 
that “senorita” is Spanish for chicken. “Oh the much 
joy,” the invitation continued, and assured the guests 
to be that. Jose Romero would be in charge of “the 
niftiest little barbecue ever perpetrated since the 
dons first settled in Southern California.” The in- 
vitation was in the name Senora and Senor Hermano 
Janss, and those who accepted were told, “Help your- 
self to the grass. But don’t Doll Up—the meat ts 
greasy.” And this was printed on butchers’ paper 
and for the typesetting everything from German 
script to modern gothic letters was used, a veritable 
typographical nightmare. These Janss parties are 
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unusual and the most informa! and hilarious occa- 
sions imaginable. Pig is the keynote of the 
day and no person who has an opportunity to go 
ever misses one. 


Employer Shows Altruistic Spirit 


It is always pleasing to note the actions of em- 
ployers who take an altruistic interest in their work- 
ers, such as Henry Ford, who recently introduced a 
profit-sharing plan into his automobile plant. In Los 
Angeles we have a philanthropic employer, whose 
heart yearned to do something of the sort for his 
men, but, after a canvass of the situation he appar- 
ently found that the two institutions over which he 
exercises direct control, the Express and Tribune, 
were not sufficiently prosperous to admit of such a 
scheme. Stil, the employes must be aided, and so 
he hit upon the novel idea of assisting them in a 
direction which they did not desire. Only the in- 
volved mental processes of the true Progressive 
could have devised such a plan, but here it is, in the 
form of a letter, addressed by Edwin T. Earl, per- 
sonally, to each person on the pay roll of the Gold 
Brick Twins: “The proprietor of the Express and 
Tribune regrets to hear complaints that some of the 
employes of those newspapers are in thte habit of 
visiting saloons and drinking alcoholic beverages 
during working hours. All Express and Tribune em- 
ployes are hereby requested to refrain from visiting 
saloons and other liquor establishments, or drinking 
alcoholic beverages during working hours, either 
night or day.” With similar redundance the writer 
goes on to draw a picture of the great benefit this 
abstinence will be to the papers, their patrons, and 


| the employes themselves, appending a warning that 


this must be regarded as a rule and strictly complied 
with, consent of the employe being required in the 
form of signing a blank pledge or acknowledgment 
on the back of the notice. The proprietor then pro- 
ceeds to dally with the English language in the 
worthy cause thus: “The failure to promptly ac- 
Citgis) net ain 
“order” of course) “will be considered either as in- 
ability or unwillingness on the part of the employe 
to comply with this rule, and will be sufficient cause 
for dismissal from my service without further no- 
tice.” This is signed “Edwin T. Earl.” 


Action Is Not Appreciated 


It is not on record how the members of the edi- 
torial force accepted this notice. I assume that Har- 
ley Brundige, L. A. Hoskins, R. M. Yost, Jim Bloor 
and the other editors were prompt in their promise 
to avoid the saloons and other places where the 
demon rum holds forth, but the union men were not 
so compliant. They held chapel meetings and forth- 
with returned the “notices” to the proprietor in a 
wad, unsigned, on the ground that their union agree- 
ments made such a notice not merely a conflict with 
the regulations, but on the side that it was an insult. 
All right thinking people, especially General Otis, 
will deplore this offensive display of union bludgeon- 
ing of a devoted head. The unton men appear to 
have the advantage im the argument thus far, for, so 
far as known, the threat of immediate dismissal has 
not been carried out, possibly because it would re- 
sult in a strike, then and there. Meanwhile, it is 
being generally conjectured how far Publisher Earl 
will go with his wnorganized editorial and office 
forces. Having made them good Mohammedans by 
requiring abstinence from wine, will he proceed to 
make them good Hebrews by ordering that they eat 
no pork? It remains to be seen. 


Army of Unemployed Again 

I referred several weeks ago to the difficulty ex- 
perienced by a friend in procuring the services of a 
member of the “army of the unemployed” to bail the 
water out of his cellar. I have just heard of a still 
better example of the keenness of these gentry in 
their search for work. A resident of the University 
district telephoned to the Associated Charities to hire 
a man to saw a cord or so of wood into fireplace 
lengths. “I don’t think we have any person for that 
kind of work,” was the reply over the telephone. 
“Are you specializing on bankers and railway presi- 
dents?” the would-be employer asked. However, it 
was promised that an effort would be made to find a 
man who was not too delicate to undertake the 
wrestle with the bucksaw. Eventually, a man arrived 
on the scene, but while no person was watching him 
he apparently decided that he would prefer splitting 
to sawing, so instead of reducing the wood to the 
shorter lengths he made it into long sticks of kind- 
ling, an axe being much easier to wield than a saw. 
Thus was about ten dollars’ worth of firewood 
ruined because the I. W. W. are too strong to work. 


Model of Democracy 


Do you recall Trilby’s remark in Du Maurier’s 
novel concerning the ‘ragpicker who had adopted 
her? She was praising his fine qualities, and assured 
the Laird and his friends that there was “none of 
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your dirty pride” about her adopted parent. He had 
his qualities, but he did not become puffed up 
over them. An interesting example of this spirit 
of democracy was given by Maurice, the dager 
who ts now reputed to be making $2000 a week by 
reason of his nimble feet, at a function where he 
was a guest of honor—at a price. He approached a 
man of considerable prominence’ in eastern busitess 
circles, slapped him on the shoulder, and said: “You 
don’t remember me, do you?” “I can’t say that I do” 
was the answer. “Well, I used to wait on you at 
vectors” the dancer assured him. It 1s something to 
have risen from the position of waiter to that of 
$2000 vaudeville star, and not be ashamed to own it. 
It is not always thus. When Nora Bayes was not 
nearly so famous as she is now, she played the Or- 
pheum circuit. Her parents, Jewish folk of good re- 
pute but little pretensions toward fashion, went to 
the theater every performance. The press agent hap- 
pened to learn of Miss Bayes’ local parentage and 
desired a story, but was forbidden by the haughty 
star, who, it 1s said, had one conversation with er 
humble parents in the two weeks she was in Los 
Angeles. 


High Ideals Not Wholly Dissipated 


After entertaining high ideals for upward of eight 
years at an annual diminution of receipts the Audi- 
torium Company has been obliged to relinquish its 
initial purpose in part by making a lease of the Audi- 
torium itself to Clune, the moving picture man. Five 
thousand dollars income last year which should have 
been nearly forty thousand, impelled the switch. 
However, the loss to art, music and the drama is not 
so utter as it would seem. In the contract, as I hap- 
pen to know, the lessee binds himself to house all 
that is best in music as well as drama, and lecturers 
on educational and art topics are assured a forum at 
all times, so that the Theater Beautiful cannot be 
said to be lost to the cognoscenti of Los Angeles. Re- 
calling as I do the opening night of the Auditorium it 
seems a pity that the ideals of its founders, so well 
begun, could not have been maintained but several of 
the large stockholders have invested trust funds in 
the building and are obligated to get a fair return on 
assured and the best of incidental music is promised 
the investment. However, a fine array of films is 
including organ interludes. 


Auditorium Goes to the “Movies” 


Hardly any announcement concerning the Audi- 
torium Theater would have occasioned surprise, so 
varied have been its vicissitudes, but to learn that it 
is to become a home for moving pictures is consid- 
erable of a shock at first. To descend to this from 
the origmal aims of this theater is an almost im- 
measurable leap, but circumstances have apparently 
made it inevitable. I believe it was Dick Ferris who 
operated first in this house, with a stock company 
which, for its first season, was a phenomenal suc- 
cess, and the biggest money getter was “The Holy 
City” which ran for many weeks. By a strange coin- 
cidence, just as we learn of the final drop of the 
Auditorium to the plane of the movies, we also note 
that Florence Stone Ferris is playing a tabloid ver- 
sion of this same drama at a 10-15-20 theater on 
Main street, which was the aristocratic Belasco when 
Ferris was at the Auditorium. Musical comedy com- 
panies then tried to make the latter house their per- 
manent home, without success, and Ferris, it is said, 
dropped all in his second season there that he made 
in his first. His spectacles had lost their novelty and 
his company had deteriorated. Then came Black- 
wood’s secession from Belasco and the Lewis S. 
Stone venture at the big house at Fifth and Olive, 
which culminated in much red ink bookkeeping at 
both theaters, while Oliver Morosco reaped a harvest 
at the Burbank with his melodramas. Blackwood 
and Stone went back to the Belasco as partners 
where they had been employes, and the Auditorium 
once more sought a tenant. Thus it has gone on, 
year after year, the house being found unsuited to 
anything excepting big musical attractions, and these 
are so far apart that ‘eee do not pay the owners. A 
serious error resulted in the front part of the lower 
floor being flat, with a steep incline at the rear, in- 
stead of a uniform slope to the orchestra pit from 
the back of the auditorium, and this spoiled it for 
dramatic performances, the acoustics in the level part 
being extremely bad. I shal] be much mistaken, how- 
ever, if W. H. Clune does not attempt to land the 
big musical shows in this house. In his pretty Pasa- 
dena theater he lays off his picture show and vaude- 
ville acts one night nearly every week, to book at- 
tractions playing the Majestic and Mason, or to 
lease the house to the big events of the Pasadena 
Music and Art Association’s Philharmonic course. 
There 1s no reason why he should not do the same 
with the Auditorium—except that Len Behymer thus 
far has an iron grip on the musical situation, and, 
naturally, will have considerable to say about it. Tf 
they can reach a basis of operations the theater can 
be made to pay a dividend to its owners, and music 
will still have a suitable home. 
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By W. Francis Gates 

Waener programs always have been 
effective in drawing large audiences to 
the concerts of the Los Angeles Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and from the preced- 
ent of former years, possibly the con- 
eert of last Saturday would have been 
no exception, had it not been for the 
conditions of muddy streets, delayed 
cars and washed out bridges. The pro- 
gram as arranged by Conductor Tand- 
ler, listed a half-dozen of the most 
beautiful orchestral selections from 
Wagner’s operas. All of these had been 
heard at concerts more than once. But 
it is impossible to give a Wagner pro- 
gram nowadays that shall contain nov- 
elties. Mr. Tandler conducted with 
care and obtained beautiful effects, es- 
pecially in the softer passages. He 
takes pride in conducting without 
notes, but possibly he loses something 
by this display of memory. Unless one 
is absolutely letter-perfect in every 
work, he cannot anticipate the various 
and numerous changes in rhythm, tem- 
po and dynamics as they occur—antici- 
pate them sufficiently to lead, to arrive 
in thought before the orchestra arrives 
im”* fact. 

I do not know if this is the cause of 
the slowness of several tempos on this 
program or not; but it is certain that 
in the “Walkuere” and “Meistersinger” 
selections the speed was considerably 
less than is effective. This lapse from 
dramatic movement—and the dramatic 
phase of the matter must be considered 
in Wagner’s works, even when given 
in concert guise—is more surprising 
from Mr, Tandler, as he has a certain 
streak of the Latin in him, a Viennese 
vivacity, to say the least, which would 
naturally lead to the opposite tendency. 
His best work is in securing a good 
massed effect, and, to the contrary, in 
requiring the most delicate of pianis- 
simos, well sustained. And he brings 
out the inner voices of a composition 
in admirable shape. He is essentially 
temperamental and as he conducts 
more and grows freer to express him- 
self there seems no reason why he will 
not make a “big” conductor. 

Soloist at this concert was Signor 
Juan de la Cruz. Mr. de la Cruz sang 
Wotan’s Farewell, from “Die Wal- 
kuere,” a composition that is extremely 
trying to the voice and one which has 
to be well sung to be interesting. The 
range of the selection would be embar- 
rassing to many singers, but it did not 
prove so to him. He is scholarly in 
acquirements and sets himself high 
ideals, as a result commands the re- 
spect of his audience. On this occasion 
Mr. de la Cruz had to reappear in re- 
sponse to hearty applause. 


Next symphony program offers a 
novelty in the shape of a symphony by 
Conductor Tandler. Also, there are 
listed the Brahms “Academic Festival” 
overture, the “Caucasus Sketches” by 
Ippolitow-Ivanow, and the Bach Suite 
in B minor. These highly contrasted 
works will make an unusually interest- 
ing program. 


It is said that two wrongs do not 
make a right; but evidently two mis- 
fortunes may make a concert, judging 
from the experience of Manager Behy- 
mer and his Philharmonic course last 
week. Mme. Jomelli—whom Seward 
Simons persists in calling Joe Melly— 
developed a case of tonsilitis about 
noon of the day of her recital with 
Raoul Laparra and for a while things 
looked dubious for the Philharmonic 
attendance. At the same time Yvonne 
de Treville was unable to get a train 
for Santa Barbara where she was to 





sing for a large audience Thursday 
night. The washed-out tracks had no 
probability of being replaced for sev- 
eral days. So manager Behymer !m-~ 
mediately *engaged de Treville to fill 
Jomelli’s place, though too late to make 
public announcement of the change. 
The result was a coloratura instead of 
a dramatic soprano, and a program 
which doubtless was more within the 
ken of the audience than that proposed 
by the Dutch soprano. Miss de Tre- 


ville’s principal number was the mad | 
scene from “Hamlet” (Ambroise Thom- 


as) in which her dramatic capabilities 
were shown in no uncertain light. This 
and the light songs displayed her un- 
usual tone control}. 

Estelle Heartt Dreyfus 
for a number of concerts and recitals. 


Recently, she gave a program of Span- = 


ish songs at the Friday Morning Club 
and today sings a group of Gypsy 
songs at the Coleman concert in Pasa- 
dena. A group of Russian songs will 
be used at the Chapin musicale March 
8, she will give a Lenten recital at 
Beverly hotel, March 8, a Gypsy pro- 
gram at Long Beach, March 18, and 





Adolf Tandler, Conductor 


Spanish songs again at a Chapin musi- | 
eale April 7. If other recitalists would | 


work up so novel and interesting pro- 
grams as Mrs. Dreyfus, perhaps possi- 
bly they would not be complaining of 
local non-appreciation. 


In a set of nine songs recently from 
the pen of Vernon Spencer, that capa- 


ble composer-pianist, brings the name | 


of Los Angeles to the fore in new mu- 
sical works. They are serious art 
songs, making considerable require- 
ments on both singer and accompanist, 
especially the latter. As an Eastern 
paper says, “they make no concessions 
to singer or player: Mr. Spencer has 
lofty musical conceptions and expects 
his performers to live up to them.” The 
songs are published by the John Church 
Company. 


Raoul Laparra, the French composer, 
though having been in Los Angeles for 
several months and having played be- 
fore the Gamut Club, had not appeared 
before the general public until this oc- 
casion. He proved a pianist of large 
equipment and with all gradations of 
tone at his control. 
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i itative—as who 


ij of it? 
' tions there will be many 





| of Laparra than Chopin. 
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"rer —Home of the Plate Glass Mirror Screen 
IVIUULILIEIR’S S THEA A IGN aguetion of Spring, Ninth and Main | 


Week beginning Monday, 
in five reels, 


March 2nd, Lubin offers Another Great Masterpiece 
THROUGH FIRE TO FORTUNE. 


Same Superb company that presented ‘‘The Lion and the Mouse.’ 


The Homephone offers 
a service out of all pro- 
portion to its cost. It 
is an alert, willing mes- 
senger that performs 
your bidding imstantly 
night -.or: day. Just 
call our Contract De- 
partment F-98. 


Home Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 
716 So. Olive St. 


A. WILHELMI ALBERS 


Instructor of Artistic Violin Playing 
Studio: 726 Majestic Theater Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Phone Broadway. 2332 


GUY E. ALTERTON 
Watchmaker, Jeweler & Engraver 
Phone F-3856 
High Grade Jewelry Repairing 


were highly characteristic and 
showed much individuality in rhythm 
and dynamics. Certainly, his perform- 
ance of these must be taken as author- 
should know better 
how to play a piece than the composer 
But in his Chopin interpreta- 
who beg 
leave to differ. In the Fantasy Im- 
prompteau there was just enough of 


. the subjective to give a new angle to 
' the much played composition. 


It was 
enough different from the ordinary 
German-schooled performance to show 
that the Frenchman had found new 
beauties in it. But when it come to 
the A flat Imprompteau, the rhythm 
was so interfered with and the themes 
made so episodic that there was more 
I once read 
that Chopin said the steady rhythm of 
his compositions should be like the 
trunk of a tree, unswayed by the wind, 
though the smaller branches and the 


: leaves might be tossed to and fro; but 


Mr, Laparra bent trunk as well as twig 
to his whim, bent it almost to the 
cracking point at times. 

If the Auditorium is to be removed 
entirely from musical possibilities 
ther must be “hustle” displayed if a 
suitable hall is provided to house the 
various musical attractions of 1915. 


|The Symphony concerts always have 
| the Friday afternoon plan to drop back 


on and a theater is ample, the Mason, 
for instance. And the concert-and- 
rehearsal plan does not seem to be a 
great success, financially, much as it is 
to be desired otherwise. Mr. Behymer 
doubtless will find a way to house his 
Philharmonic concerts. If he does not, 
it will be because there is no church or 
hall in Los Angeles. 

At the last moment the Kreisler re- 
cital had to be postponed until tomor- 
row afternoon, at the Auditorium, an- 
other trouble that Manager Behymer 
has charged up to the late storm. But 
Kreisler Sunday will sound just as 
good as Kreisler Monday. 


Last night Grace James offered a 
song program at Blanchard Hall which 
included more than twenty English and 
Germany songs. Miss James had the 
assistance of Will Garrowav, at the 
piano. 


ESTHER PALLISER 
Prima-donna Soprano and Operatic Coach 
French and English diction, specialties 
349 Blanchard Hall. Phone 10082; Wilshire 2829 


_ ROLAND PAUL 
“To 


ice 
Tues., Wed., Fri. & Sat. ‘323 Blanchard Bldg. 
Mon., "Thurs., 318 ©. Colorado St., Pasadena 


GRACE JAMES 
Vocal Lessons 
Studio 341 Blanchard Hall 
Phones: 10082; West 1480 


CAL. SCHOOL of ARTISTIC WHISTLING 
Agnes Woodward, Director 
Pupils Prepared for Public Hngagements. 
428 Blanchard Hall Phone 10082 


JOHN DAVID BEALL 
Voice Development. and Art of Singing. In- 
structor of many talented celebrities. 
Studio Gamut Club. Phones F5437, Bd’y £098 


MARION SESSIONS 
Teacher of the Piano Becker Method 
1 San Marino St. 
Phone 51973 


MISS 














GRACE PAGE 

Teacher of Piano. Available for Public En- 
gagements, Studio 610 Majestic Theater 
Blidge. Res. 1726 Santee St. Phone South &300 


BEULAH COOK GORDON 
on Concerts and Recitals. Tues. and 
Fri. 334 Blanchard Building 

Studio Phone 10082: Res. Wilshire 3178 


JULIAN PASCAL 
Piano 
Studio 727 Majestic Theater Bldg. 
Phone 71676 


MRS. CATHERINE SHANK, Soprano 
Teacher of Se Concerts, Receptions, 
Musicals Telephone 534 Glendale 

Studio: 701-702 Majestic Theater Bldg. 


WILLIAN TAYLOR SPANGLER, Pianist 
SUZETTE SPANGLER, Pianiste 
835 Blanchard Hall 
Tuesdays and Fridays 


MARQUIS ELLIS 
Tenor, Voice Placer, Director 
Studio 608-9 Majestic Theater Bide. 
Broadway 3526 Los Angeles 


G. HAYDN JONES 
Tenor Teacher of Voice 
Studio 504 Majestic Theater Bldg. 
Studio A3952 Res. 74487 


OSKAR SEILING 
Concert Violinist and Instructor 
Instruction will be given at Studio Suite 
330-329 Blanchard Hall. Home 10082 


Estelle Heartt DREYFUS — Centralto 

Louis Ernest DREYFUS — Languages 

French, Spanish, German and Italian 
601-02 Majestic Theater Bldg. Phone 67879 


HARRY GIRARD, Baritone 
Teacher of Singing in All Its Branches 
Studio: 706-707 Majestic Theater Building 
Telephones: 4024: Main 2874 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC, UNIV. SO. CAL. 
W. EF. Skeele, Dean 
Thorough, Modern, and Progressive School 
306 Blanchard Hall Phone 10082 


HATCH & LOVELAND 
“The Music Makers” 
Printers, Publishers and Distributers of 
Sheet Music. 412 Blanchard Bldg. 


THE LOS ANGELES MUSIC SHOP 
Octavo, Instrumental, Vocal, Sheet Music 
315-316 Blanchard Bldg. Home 10082 
238 South Broadway 234 South Hill Street 


ACADEMY OF SINGING 
Everything necessary to know [In Singing, 
Sight, Ear Training, Harmony. Phone 10082 
JOS. N. WHYBACK., 331 Blanchard Hall. 


MISS JANIE BOLIN 
Accompanist 
ice Pian 


Vo no 
Studio, 1239 South Hope &t. Home F169 


IDA M. LEONARD 
Cultivation of Speaking, Voice, Interpre- 
tation of Literature. Phone A-2855 

Studio 806-7 Y. W. C. A. Bldg. 


H. D. MUSTARD 
Baritone 
Studlo, 400 Blanchard Hall 


GENEVIEVE CHURCH SMITH 
Lyric Soprano—Be! Canto 
Pasadena: 568 N. Orange Grove Ave. 
Room 488 Bianchard Hall 


ANTHONY E. CARLSON, Basso 
Voice Building, Repertoire, Classic and 
Modern. Lessons jn German, French and 
Sight Singing. 506 Majestic Theater Bldg. 


THE SCOVELL SCHOOL 
Dramatic Arts, Stage Dancing, Stage De- 
portment, Oratory. 2Gamut Club Blag, 
B’dway 2098 Home 5437 
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By Everett C. Maxwell 


EXHIBITIONS NEXT WEEK: 

Fannie Duvall—Steckel Gallery. 

Mr. and Mrs. Montaliboddi—Blanchard 
Gallery. ; 

American and European Painters—Gal- 
lery of Fine Arts. 

I met a young painter not long ago 
who produces a fairly good picture. 
He has never taken a lesson and yet 
many persons buy his output and ad- 
mire it greatly. It is well felt and his 


color composition is remarkably good. ‘ 


He, too, has a pet theory by which he 
measures the values of his art. Any- 
one may paint who is able to feel and 
see nature, be declares. No doubt, 
he is partially correct, yet the piano 
fiend who plays by ear may flaunt him- 
self by asserting that anyone can be- 
come a musician who can hear. No 
doubt this is turning the argument 
upon a slender spindle. We cannot 
deny that the only way to learn to 
write is by writing, and the only way 
to learn to paint is by painting. Col- 
leges and academies may give us 4 
few rules that may prove a short cut 
to success, for in educational institu- 
tions tradition is bound to lodge. 
+ * * 

At the “little brown gallery” of Eliz- 
abeth BE. Battey, on Bast Colorado 
street, Pasadena, Helen Balfour, the 
well-known watercolorist, is holding an 
individual exhibition of her latest work 
in landscape renderings. Mrs, Balfour 
eame to Southern California from Chi- 
cago about two years ago and like so 
many of the eastern painters who visit 
the coast, she has lost her love for the 
eastern subjects and intends to devote 
her talents to portraying the land of 
golden light and purple shadows. In 
the brief time that Mrs, Balfour has 
passed on the coast she has gained a 
firm footing in local art circles and her 
work has won for itself a host of ad- 
miring art lovers. Like Richard Mans- 
field, Mrs. Balfour believes that genius 
is a matter of hard work and she has 
applied her theory to her profession. 
It is a far cry from the billowy green 
prairies of the middle west to the dra- 
matic beauty of California mountains, 
but Mrs. Balfour has heard the real 
call of the west, she has seen Cali- 
fornia with the proper sight to render 
her work distinctive and individual. 

k * &* 

For a time after her arrival in the 
southiand, Mrs. Balfour strove valiant-~ 
ly with the color and expression of this 
strange land of the unreal. Her first 
efforts to portray the character and 
hold the spirit of the west were rather 
feeble, feeble in comparison with the 
excellent work shown this time. Some 
would-be art critics have declared that 
Mrs. Balfour’s work is merely pretty. 
Foolish, indeed, is such carping. Pret- 
tiness is not a sufficient excuse for the 
existence of any canvas, A painting 
may be pretty, but it must be some- 
thing else as well. True it is that her 
work is not lacking in beauty of line 
and composition, but I do not find any- 
thing upon which I could hang the 
criticism of mere prettiness. Among 
the most noteworthy studies shown at 
this time, mention may be made of 
“Eucalyptus,” “Mt. Tamalpais,” “After- 
noon,” “San Antonio,” “Spring in the 
Arroyo,” “Evening,” “In the Canyon,” 
“The Sycamore,” “Balboa Beach,” “The 
Inlet,” “Fog,” and “In the High Sier- 
ras.” 

% * * 

Blanchard Gallery will come to its 
own in the exhibition line again with 
the opening of the Montalboddi show 
March 21, for two weeks. The gallery 
was the pioneer show place of the 





‘nolds Gallery. George 
'who has lived at Berkeley for the last 
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city, but in the last season has been 
dark much of the time. It is rather 
large for individual exhibitions and as 
there have been few general exhibi- 
tions it has been in little demand. But 
the combined work of Mr. and Mrs. 
Montalboddi will be sufficient to fur- 
nish an interesting exhibition. 

The traveling exhibition of the Chi- 
cago Society of Etchers closes today 
at the Museum Gallery of Fine Arts, to 
be followed soon by a special collec- 


| tion from the facile needle of George 


T. Plowman, of Berkeley, at the Rey- 
TT. Plowman, 


ten years, but who has also been a 
citizen of New York though he was 
born and bred in Minneapolis, began 


life as an architect—and, indeed, won | 


high reputation in his chosen profes- 
sion before he took up etching, a field 
that promises him even greater fame. 


| He has been an etcher only three years, 
| but already he ranks among the best. 


* * * 


“When the announcement was made 
by. Scribners’ that Edwin H. Blashfield 
was to issue a book upon mural paint- 
ing in America it was considered the 
last word on this subject,’ says 4 re- 
cent review, “for Mr. Blashfield is an 
authority in this line if there is such a 
thing as an authority. And the book, 
which has recently been added to the 
Los Angeles Public Library circulation 
list, is equally interesting as its ad- 
vance notices gave promise. In his 
foreword Mr. Blashfield outlines the 
laws of mural painting. He writes: 
may safely be called 
the most exacting, as it is certainly the 
most complicated form of art, and its 
practice demands the widest education, 


the most varied forms of Knowledge, the 
most assured experience. Except by the 


Mural painting 


_ initiated it is prone to be misapprehended 


 ecaleulable as to 


as a form of art at best demanding little 
but arrangement, fancy, lightness. of 
hand. at worst as a commercial product 
its worth by the hour 


, and the square foot.’’ 
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Spring Fashion Show Tips 

Advance consignments of express 
are arriving daily, preparing for the 
Spring Fashion Show, which begins 
Thursday, March 5, and continues for 
days. Distinct innovations in 
styles for spring show the elimination 
of the slit skirt, as the only portion of 


‘the feminine ankle which may be ex- 


| posed is just above the pump 


heel, 
where an inch of stocking may be re- 
vealed through filmy lace ruffles. The 


' high head-dress has also gone out, the 


newest importations being bands of 


/ rhinestones encircling the head and 


fastened with one flower. Sleeves are 
either short or long, and hips and 
waists are larger than ever. The size 


of feminine bodies is being consider- 


| ably altered through the ingenuity of 


modistes who entwine women’s waists 
with ruffles of stiff silk, which are 
wired, Fabrics show an association of 
fashions are of similar polyglot con- 
fusing were they not so remarkable 
that they do not need analysis, and the 


. fashions are of similar polyglot con- 


| 


i 


struction. The small hat is the vogue, 
most of them with no brims at all, so 
that the parasol will be an indispen- 
sable feature of Milady’s attire, And 
there are more kinds of parasols than 
ever before, including leather parasols, 
with stout handles and strong ribs for 
automobiling, and suit case parasols 
which unscrew at the handle. Many 
of the shops will have the promenade 
of the mannequins at their fashion 
shows, and others will have living 
models on exhibition in the big show 


| windows. 

















Days’ 


Wind-up 


SALE 


Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday 
March 2nd, 3rd and 4th 


MEN’S SUITS AND OVERCOATS THAT WERE PRICED UP TO $35 


Your 
Choice 


$14.85 


An Unusual Cut for Such Fine Clothing 


There are over one thousand of them, all arranged 
according to sizes for easy picking. Michaels-Stern, Stein- 
Bloch and Stratford System clothing, besides other famous 
makes, in all colors and styles, including blue serges. 

sizes to fit everybody, small, medium or fat. 

No charges for ordinary alterations. 

On account of this low price, none will be charged. 


($15 Suits at $10.50.) 


‘437-443 SOuTH SPRING ST. 


RAILSBACK CHINA CO. 
Importers and Wholesale Decorators of 
White China 


Keramic Artists’ Materials 
Revilation Kilns Campana Publications 
Hasburg Gold Coover’s Gold Letters 

322 W. FIFTH ST. Phone #3623 


LINDSTEDT STUDIO 
617 So. Hill St. Los Angeles 
Main 7338: A5é616 


Expert Kodak and Camera Repairing 
CALIFORNIA CAMERA HOSPITAL 
827 O. T. JOHNSON BLDG. 
Phone A525 All Work Guaranteed 





ALICE DELMAR BRYANT 
WATER COLOR ARTIST 
Limited Number of Pupils Taken 
SUITE 79-80 WALKER THEATER BLDG 


CANNON’S SCHOOL OF ART 
Life Class 
Mornings and Evenings 
Studio, 304. 431 S. Hill St. 


L, A. SCHOOL of ART and DESIGN 
branches taught. Day and night classes 
Phone 51657. Sixth and Alvarado St. 
Send for illustrated catalogue 


MRS. CEFERINA D. De LUQUE 
EDVARDO LUQUE 
Oll Painting : Instructions 
Studio: Blanchard Hall 403 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS WU. S. C. 
Leading Art School of the West 
W. L. Judson, Dean 200 Ave. 66 
Tel. 39086: Gar. 875 











Removed 


CALIFORNIA HOSPITAL 
NURSES’ DIRECTORY, Ince. 


to 187 NO, CARONDELET ST. 

Mer., Lillian Simpson, Graduate Nurse 
All Graduate Nurses Registered. 
Calls answered day and night. 

556806 Wilshire 5184 


Price $25.00 Per Week 
for general nursing. 








Sterling S. Boothe, pres. Leo. V. Young- 
worth, V. Pres. Ear! Y. Boothe, Treas. 
Geo. A, Fitch, Sec’y. 


-[- Red Cross Ambulance Service -]- 


STERLING BOOTHE CO. 
Successor to Orr & Boothe Co. 
MORTICIANS 


Twelfth and Hope Sts., Los Angeles 
Home 60573 Main 6426 


| Haver Arc Giieries 
| & Aracacy & | 


HOME 57661 632] HSLLYW29d BOULEVARD 
q Thhull eevders 


Write for cuinlogne CSLLYW22D , CALIFORNIA 
= ~ a SS OE 


P. J] BACHMANN 


FINE ARTS 


oc. “KOfRNER 


High Grade Picture Framing 
1306 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 


HEMSTITCHING 
Cloth Covered Buttons, Pleating, Htc. 


ELITE BUTTON. CO. 
604 Title Guarantee Co. 
S. E. Cor. 5th and Broadway 
Phone. F'1255 


Main 3167 


J. C. FERGUSON 


Diamonds: and all other Precious 
Stones Bought, Sold, Exchanged 
232-234. Laughlin Bldg. 

315 South Broadway Los Angeles 


F-3516 























Fragrant with clouds of white fruit 
blossoms gleaming against the dark 
green of foliage and palms, the West 
Adams Methodist Church afforded a 
beautiful background for the marriage 
of Miss Bessie Baker, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Danford M. Baker, to Mr. Ar- 
thur Letts, jr., son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Letts. The bride was gowned 
in white satin, with draperies of real 
lace, and her tulle veil, which was 
caught to the hair with orange blos- 
soms, fell to the hem of her court 
train. She carried an armful of white 
orchids. Mrs. Maleolm McNaghten, sis- 
ter of the bridegroom, and Mrs. James 
W. Dunham were the matrons of hon- 
or, in quaint gowns of white taffeta 
draped with green tulle. Miss Gretchen 
Buettner, the maid of honor, was in 
pale green taffeta draped with lace, and 
Miss Ethel Getz and Miss Frances 
Smith, the bridesmaids, were in white 
and green. They all wore pretty caps 
and carried clusters of lilies of the val- 
ley. Mr. William Gibson served as 
best man, and the ushers were Messrs. 
Harlan Weaver, Eugene Letts, James 
Dunham and Malcolm MeNaghten. Af- 
ter the ceremony a bridal supper was 
served at the Baker home, where fruit 
blossoms and ferns decked the house 
and the tables. Mr. and Mrs. Letts are 
enjoying their honeymoon, and will re- 
turn to the Baker home until the com- 
pletion of their own house in Holly 
wood. 


Tuesday evening the Amateur Play- 
ers enjoyed one of the pleasantest 
evenings since their organization, 
when, under the supervision of Mrs. 
Hancock Banning, and the directorship 
of Mr. Alfred Allen there was a pro- 
gram presented at the Gamut Club 
that would have done credit to an ag- 
gregation of professionals. Mrs. Wield- 
ing Stilson, Miss Doria Simpson, Mr. 
George Zimmer, Mrs. 
Turner, Robert Thomas, Roy Silent and 
Messrs. Charles A. Sheedy and Will A, 
Dodd were the participants, and the 
two plays were “The Beauty and the 
Tacouin ane 4 Pot 6’ Broth.’ Mrs. 
Estelle Heartt Dreyfus gave a delight- 
ful program. The officers of the Ama- 
teur Players are Mrs. Hancock SBan- 
ning, president, Mrs. Michael J. Con- 
nell, Mrs. E. T. Earl, Mrs. Roy. Jones 
and Mrs. Horace Wing, vice presidents, 
Miss Caroline Van Dyke and Mrs. 
Grace Porter, secretaries, and Miss Inez 
Clark, treasurer. 


Mrs. H. G. Brainerd said farewell to 
many friends Tuesday, as she and Dr. 
Brainerd will start next month for a 
trip abroad. Tuesday Mrs. Brainerd, 
Miss Brainerd, and Mrs. Arthur F. 
Godin gave a large reception at the 
Woman’s Clubhouse. Tall baskets filled 
with acacia and peach bloom were 
graceful decorations for the room, and 
the same blossoms were used on the 
tea tables. Assisting the hostess were 
Mrs. Walter Lindley, Mrs. Norman 
Bridge, Mrs. W. P. Jeffries, Mrs. W. W. 
Beckett, Mrs. W. S. James, Mrs. Stuart 
Salisbury, Mrs. W. L. Graves, jr., Mrs. 
Alfred Fellows, Mrs. H. R. Langstow, 
Mrs. W. C. Green, Mrs. Seeley W. 
Mudd, Mrs. A. A. Burnand, Mrs. E. R. 
Brainerd, Mrs. George C. Hunter, Mrs. 
Morris H. Turk, Mrs. S. A. Fairbanks, 
Mrs. John Andrews, Mrs. 8. I. Kim- 
ball, Mrs. Stephen C. Hubbell, Mrs. I. 
L. Hibbard, Mrs. W. J. Washburn, Mrs. 
W. H. Housh, Mrs. William EE. Dunn, 
Mrs. W. S. Taylor, Mrs. W. S. Bullis, 
Mrs. J. W. Hendrick, and the Misses 
Katherine Bashford, Helen’ Brant, 
Helen Taggert, Kate Van Nuys, Marie 
Crow, and Mollie Adelia Brown. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank Griffith had a 
party of twenty guests at the Hunting- 


Harry Coburn | 


1 ton Hotel, Pasadena, for the Wednes- 


day evening dinner dance. 


Mrs. G. Wiley Wells of Hotel Darby 
entertained informally at dinner Tues- 
day evening in honor of Miss Geraldine 
| St. 
| Francisco to attend the Gaffey-Ward 
wedding. Miss St. John returned to 
| her northern home Thursday after- 

noon. The announcement of her en- 

gagement to Mrs. Wells’ nephew, Mr. 

Marion Terry, was of great interest to 

the northern city and to Los Angeles, 

where Mr. Terry is a popular member 
of the younger set, 














Owiing to the indisposition of Mr. 
C. M. Wood, the oriental trip planned 
by Mrs. Wood, her mother, Mrs. Perry, 
and Miss Elizabeth Wood, has been in- 
definitely postponed. 


Mr. John B. Miller will be one of the 
participants in the polo games at Coro- 
nado, his string of ponies having al- 
ready been sent from Pasadena. 


As a farewell courtesy to Miss Eliza- 
beth Wood, who is to leave soon for 
' an Oriental trip, Miss Virginia Walsh, 
| daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Walsh 
| of Harvard boulevard, gave a novel 
dinner party Monday evening. Two ta- 
j 


bles were arranged for the guests. Old 
fashioned red table cloths were used, 
and the centerpieces were trickling 
streams, edged with willows, where 
tiny lads and lassies played. The guests 
came in sunbonnets, pinafores, overalls 
and similar country attire. After din- 
ner dancing was enjoyed. Guests were 
Mr. and Mrs. Forrest Stanton, Mr, and 
Mrs. William H. Thomas, Miss Aileen 
McCarthy, Miss Juliet Boileau, Miss 
Amy Busch, Miss Evangeline Duque, 
Miss Mary Belle Peyton, Miss Kath- 
erine Stearns, Miss Lillian Van Dyke, 
| Miss Bessie Hill, Miss Sally McFar- 
land, Miss Louise Hunt, and Messrs. 
Beverly Woolwine, Roy Silent, Arden 
Day, Charles Nebeker, Jack Riddell, 
Perry Wood, Robert Craig, Irving 
Walker, Paul Grimm, Thomas Duque, 
Harold Lane, Ernest Benjamin and 
Ward Dawson. 


Monday was a day of delights for 
the younger set, one of the most pleas- 
ing affairs being the luncheon given 
by Miss Lillian Van Dyke at the Cali- 

| fornia Club. There were five tables ar- 
ranged, Miss Van Dyke and her moth- 
er, Mrs. W. M. Van Dyke, presiding 
at the largest, while at the four 
smaller tables Miss Katherine Ban- 
ning, Miss Virginia Nourse, Miss Inez 
Clark and Miss Marguerite 
acted as hostess. Spring blossoms 
were used in decorating the rooms and 
: the tables and hand-painted cards 
marked covers for Mrs. Walter Mercer 
Geer wis. Mrs. Murray Slauson Vos- 
burg, Mrs. Louis H, Tolhurst, Mrs. Ly- 
'man Ross McFie, Mrs. Irwin Muma, 
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—Broadway and Third— 


The 
Ribbons of Spring 
These 


IBBONS of un-cut, changeable velvet — tn 
wine, black and rose, Canard (Wild Duck 
Blue); green pansy purple— 


Ribbons—Ombre—moire that shades from the tint 
to the deeper colorings. Lovely orchid shades! 








F 


m Co. 

















Roman stripings—in gold thread ribbons; imported 
broad, lovely ribbons brocaded in Bouquet Design; 
metallic, gold cloth ribboning. 


New—bright plaids—in taffeta and satin ribbons! 
The Silks of Spring 


That Paul Poiret Has Created! 


HOSE quaintly vivid, color-mad silks that are 

evident, and attractively evident—in the Mod- 
els Parisian—of spring gowns—and even suits! 
Lizeron, Ruisselet, Genia, Rameau, Bouquet and 
Violet;—to be used, usually, with one-tone char- 
meuse or silk crepe. 


Exclusively--here! 








eA Winter Drink 


When chilled by a drive during 
the crisp weather of winter, a glass 
of Ginger Ale produces a warmth 
that is satisfying and healthful. 


Order a case of Puritas Ginger Ale 


ary = we ——————— rs 


now—before you forget it. 


| Mrs. Earl Lied, Mrs. William West 


non Smith, Mrs. Alfred Wright, Mrs. 
Stanley Guthrie, Mrs. Richard Hanna, 
Mrs. Roydon Vosburg, Mrs. Alfred 
Brant, Mrs. Borden Johnson, Mrs. 
Maurice Healy, Miss Juliet Boileau, 
Miss Evangeline Duque, Miss Kather- 
ine Stearns, Miss Helen Brant, Miss 
Elizabeth Helm, Miss Jessie McFar- 
land, Miss Cora Ives, Miss Annette 
Ives, Miss Mary Walker, Miss Sydnor 
Walker, Miss Frances Richards, Miss 
Daphne Drake, Miss Helen Jones, Miss 
Katherine Flint, Miss Mildred Burnett, 
Miss Anita Patton, Miss Katherine 
Barbour, Miss Gertrude King, Miss 
Georgie Off, Miss Emily Newlin, Miss 
Virginia Walsh, Miss Florence Brown, 
Miss Marjorie Ramsay, Miss Isabel 
Watson, Miss Clara Watson, Miss Al- 
| bertine Pendleton, Miss Dorothy Leon- 


| Stone, Mrs. Stanley A. Visel, Mrs. Ver- | 





|Los Angeles Ice and 
Cold Storage Company 


P. O, Box 643—Station “C” 


Main Plant: East Seventh St. and Santa Fe Railway Tracks 
’Phones: Home 10053; Sunset Main 8191 
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ard, Miss 
Bliiott, 


Dorothy Peck, 
Miss Helen Rentschler, 


One hundred covers were laid for the 
dinner party given Monday evening at 
the California Club for Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry E. Huntington by Dr. and Mrs. 
Ernest A. Bryant and Mr. and Mrs. 
Will E. Dunn. Receiving with the 
hosts and the honored guests were Mr. 
and Mrs. Howard E. Huntington. Mrs. 
Huntington also presided at one of the 
dinner tables, as did Mrs. George J. 
Denis, Mrs. Edwin J. Marshall, 
Hancock Banning, Mrs. Jaroslav Von 
Schmidt, and Mrs. James Calhoun 
Drake. 
bles were tiny quince trees in full! 
bloom, surrounded by red and pink tu- 
lips resting in beds of ferns. 


Miss Sally Polk is already finding 
her calendar filled with pre-nuptial at- 
tention, although her marriage to Mr. 
Hulett Merritt will not take place un- 
til April. Tuesday afternoon her cous- 
in, Mrs. George Trowbridge Hackley 
of Sunset place gave a reception in 
her honor. Purple and gold were the 
colors used in decorating the rooms, 
violets, acacia, jonquils, and other 
spring blossoms being utilized with 
striking effect. 
in receiving were Mrs. Ismaecla Marta 
Polk, Mrs. Clinton H, Merritt, Mrs. 
Granville McGowan, Mrs. Paul Selby, 
Mrs. Raymond B. Mixsell, Mrs. Benja- 
min Johnson, Mrs. Guy Brinton Bar- 
ham, Mrs. Stanley Visel, Mrs. Chalmer 
Coutts Gray, Mrs. Samuel Stitt, Mrs. 
stanicy Guthrie, Mrs. Arthur Hahen, 
Mrs. Morris Albee, Mrs, Theodore Cad- 


walader, Lady Constance Lewis,. Mrs.. 


Henry Simpson, Mrs. Kenyon Farrar 
Lee, Mrs. Lawrence Kelsey, Mrs. Will- 
iam Rhodes Hervey, Mrs. J. J. Johnson, 
Mrs. Elliott Selbie, Mrs. William Hack- 
ney, Mrs. William H. Anderson, Mrs. 
Marcus Covington, and the Misses 
Georgie Off, Marybelle Peyton, Caro- 
lina Winston, Agnes Whitaker, Virginia 
Walsh, Margaret Moore, Frances Rich- 
ards, Margaret Fleming, Edith Run- 
yon, Doria Simpson, Marguerite Brown, 
Jean Meade, Kathleen Tottenham, Elo- 
ise Watson, Evangeline Duque, Mollie 
Adela Brown, Josephine Struve, Jes- 


sie Pratt and the Misses Winston of | order be published in “The Graphic,” 2 


Duarte. After the reception a number 
of men joined the young folks who as- 
sisted, and there was a dinner dance. 

Miss Nancy Kyle, who is the house 
guest of Mr. and Mrs. Godfrey Holter- 
hoff, was the guest of honor at the 
luncheon and bridge given Tuesday af- 
ternoon by Mrs. Albert Carlos Jones 
at her home on West Twenty-eighth 
street. Spring flowers decked the lunch- 
eon table where covers were laid for 
Mrs. William T. Bishop, Mrs. Ernest A, 
Bryant, Mrs. E. T. Earl, Mrs. Walter 
S. McPherson, Mrs. Frank S,. Hicks, 
Mrs. A. C. Denman, Mrs. Russell Mac- 
donald Taylor, Mrs. Ezra T.. Stimson, 
Miss Kate Van Nuys, Miss Helen New- 
lin and Miss Harriet Severance. 


Mrs. Charies Rivers Drake and Miss 
Pinita Drake have been at Coronado 
for a short stay and enjoyed the Colo- 
nial Ball there Monday evening. 

Los Angelans at the Hotel del Coro- 
nado included Mr. and Mrs. Frank For- 
rester, Mr. and Mrs. G. O. France, and 
Mr. E. F. Sherman. 


— 


PHONES: 


Home 
60478; 
Main 
2875 


W.W.MINES & CO, 
REAL ESTATE | 


= 
W. W. MINES & CO. 


REAL ESTATE 
4th Floor Realty Board Blidq. 
631 S. Spring Street. 


THE PACIFIC 


Japanese AAA Employment Bureau 
House Cleaning & Gardening Dept. 
Removed to 445 South Olive Street 
Phones: F-1078; Main 1714 
Largest and Most Popular Office 


The centerpieces for the ta- | 


Miss Alice | 


315 North Los Angeles St. 


Mrs. | 5 
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Assisting the hostess | 
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Professional and Business Directory | 


MAISON LOUIS 
Specialist of Wigs, Toupees, Transforma- 
tion, Hairdressing 
§37 S. Broadway, near Hamburger’s 
Phone A5697 Los Angeles, Cal. 


HARNESS AND SADDLERY 
SAMUEL C. FOY. (Established 1854) | 
Bdwy 1013 


JEWELRY MANUFACTURERS _ 
CARL ENTENMANN, Jeweler, 
217% S. Spring St., 








BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 
JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West First St. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 
FORVE-PETTEBONE CoO., 514 S. Broad- 
way. Main 937: HOME F037 








| ARTHUR T. HOBSON, Special Repres’ tvé 


Provident Life & Trust Co. of Philadelphia 
Fidelity & Casualty Co. of New York 


Upstairs | 


Res, 312 Cypress Avenue, Pasadena, Cal. | 


SKINNER & COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Exclusive Diamond 
Mountings and Diamond Jewelry 
905-606 Title Guarantee Building F'6139 


BOOK LOVER’S EXCHANGE 
Loans Latest Fiction and Drama, 2 cents 
a day. Special yearly rate. 

314 Homer Laughlin Bldg. 


BOYNTON NORMAL 
A Review School for Teachers 
Prepares for County Examinations 
5625 Stimson Bldg. A1840; Bdw’y 1919 


GEO. L. DICKINSON 
Gen’] Agent Southern California 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. 
915 Security Bidz. Los Angeles 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
IN THE SUPERIOR COURT OF THE 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

In and for the County of Los Angeles. 
In the Matter of the Application of Scott, 

Powell & Keeley, Inc., a corporation, 

to change its name. 

No. B 8959. ORDER. . 

-The petition of Scott, Powell & Keeley, 
Inec., a corporation, praving for leave to 
change its name to Los Angeles Under- 
writers Agency Ine.., having been filed 


|; herein, and good cause appearing therefor, 











it is hereby ordered that said petition be, 
and the same is hereby set for hearing on 
the 10th day of March, 1914, in Depart- 
ment 10 of said Superior Court, at the 
hour of ten o’clock a. m., and all persons 
interested are then and there required to 
be present and show cause, if any they 
have, why said petition should not be 
cranted, 

It is further ordered that a copy of this 


newspaper of general circulation, pub- 
lished in the County of Los Angeles, State 


| Of California, for at least four. successive 


weeks before said day of hearing. 
Dated February 4th, 1914. . 
PAUL J. McCORMICK, 


Judge. 
SLOSSON & MITCHELL, 
Attorneys for Petitioner. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. §. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Jiatiel, 514. 
020358 Non-coal. 
NOTICE is hereby given that Carl 
Dold Benz, whose post-office address is 
2708 Harvard Blivd., Los Angeles, Cal., did 
on the 22nd day of September, 1913. file in 


. this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
| tion, 


No. to 


i) 


ay 


020358, purchase the 
Swys wh, Section Township 15, 
Range 18 W., S. B. Meridian, and the 
stone thereon, under the provisions of 
the act of June 3, 1878, and acts amenda- 
tory, known as the “Timber and Stone 
Law,’ at. such value as might be fixed by 
appraisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $100.00, the stone 
estimated at $50.00 and the land $50.00: 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 7th day of April, ae 
before Register and Receiver, U. S. 

one Los Angeles, Cal., at 10:00 o ieee 


bad 


Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 
the entry. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 





SPINELESS CACTUS FREE 


Send $5.00 for six Luther Burbank 
Myers, Spineless Cactus and we send 
free, three fruiting varieties (red, yel- 
low and white). The MYERS—an ab- 
solutely guaranteed spineless variety. 
These nine slabs should produce one 
hundred and fifty slabs in 12 months. 
Spineless Cactus—the wonder  plant— 
food for man and beast, a green for- 
age for cows, ehickens and hogs, 1 
tons to the acre of forage or 5 tons of 
table fruit. Circular free. oa 
wanted, 


MYERS CACTUS GARDENS, 


Dept. X, 315 So. Hill St., 
LOS ANGELES, GAL, 


Gowns for the Opera 


‘the ball room, for the reception, the the- 


ater, the afternoon tea 


or bridge party; in fact 


gowns for any occasion skillfully created and 
exclusively designed at reasonable prices and 


on short notice when 


desired. Furnish your 


own materials if you wish. Come in tomorrow 
and let us talk over that new gown. 


MUS 


LANE 


Modiste to the Ultra-Fashionable 


7335. Broadway, Los Angeles 


FASHION SHOW 


WEEK IS ON US 


Don’t miss the superb display of elegant spring suitings at 


the exclusive la 


Joseph 


dies’ tailoring establishment of 


Greene 


733 South Broadway 


f 


A great big smashing, rip- 
roaring, down- to-the-minute 
Cyl ee er 


ash) 325 312-322 
SO. sess SO. HILL aS) 


A.FUSENOT CO. 


$1.00 


if you have not seen these 
new corsets for the athletic 
girl, you have overlooked 
an opportunity. You may 
Swim, golf, ride or play ten- 
nis with perfect ease in one, 
and still retain the desired 
support and fashionable fig- 
ure. 


Te, Majesty’s 
Boneless Corsets. . 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. §$. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Feb. 18, 1914 

012650 Non-coal. 
NOTICE is hereby given that Jacob E. 
Hoffman, of Santa Monica, Cal., who, on 
March 29, 1911, made Homestead Entry 
No. 012650, for Lots 2, 3, 4, 5, Sec. 23. 
1, 2, 3, Section 26, Township I. S., ase 
0) W. 5. B. Meridian, has filed notice of 
intention to make commutation proof, to 
establish claim to the land above de-| 
scribed, before Register and Receiver, U. 
S. Land Office, at Jos Angeles, Cal., on 
the 6th day of April, 1914, ‘at 9:30 o’clock 
A. M. 

Claimant names as witnesses: William 
' Houston, Jean Fitzpatrick, Mark Wiener- 


| man, Jacob Richter, all of Santa Monica, 


| 


Cal 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





te Cafe Bristol 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S&S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


February 7, 1914. 

019945. Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that William 
J. Hacker, whose post-office address is 
400 So. Fremont Avenue, Los Angeles, 
Cal., did, on the 22nd day of August, 1913, 
file in this office Sworn Statement and 
Application, No. 019945, to purchase the 
NWYUNESX, NEYNWY, section 24. Town- 
ship 1 §&., Range 17 W. Ee: Meridian, 
and the stone thereon, under the provis- 
ions of the act of June 3, 1878, and acts 
amendatory, known as the “Timber and 
Stone Law,” at such value as might he 
fixed by appraisement, and that, pursuant 
to such application, the land and stone 
thereon have been appraised, at $200.00, the 
stone estimated at $100.00 and the land 
$100.00; that said applicant will offer final 
proof in support of his application and 
sworn statement on the 22nd day of April, 
1914, before Register and Receiver, U. S. 

Land Office, Los Angeles, California, at 
10:00 o’clock A. M. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this 
office, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





J. GERZ 


LADIES’ TAILOR 


New Quarters: Fifth and Broadway 
504 Title Guarantee Bldg. 
Phone F-3510 Los Angeles 


BEKINS 


Fire-Proof Storage 
250 South Broadway: 
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By Caroline Reynolds 
Plavs of today are things of effect, 
not of cause; creations composed of 
lines carefully calculated to pass as 


clever cogitations when they are really 
only superficial observation and wit; 
of situations planned to appeal quickly 
to the senses, but not to the brain. 
Therefore, when such a play as “Mile- 
stones,” which is at the Mason, blesses 
us with its presence, one appproaches 
it almost with reverence. It is said 
that most critics try to explain what 
a play is by telling what it is not. And 
so, in “Milestones” there is no misun- 
derstood wife who has studied the in- 
ner workings of her soul so long that 
she has forgotten that her husband has 
an inner spark; there is no domestic 
triangle; no suggestive situation, no 
periods of fervent, feverish embraces, 
no political battle, no financial cyclone, 
no policeman, no crook! Yet there are 
politics, finance, love, sacrifice, ro- 
mance, laughter and sadness, but knit 
together so gently, with threads of 
subtle satire that are without bitter- 
ness, that the play succeeds wonder- 
fully; a glance at the audience shows 
faces filled with interest and a quiet 
satisfaction, and the applause is both 
earnest and enthusiastic. 

“Milestones” tells the story of the 
eternal strife between the new and the 
old generation. How far removed they 
are from each other; how impossible it 
is for one generation ever to see with 
the eyes of the other! The old order 
changeth, but we fight against it, self- 
ishly, bitterly, and all unconsciously. 
And how we want to order the lives 
of others to conform with our own, 
when each soul should have the gift 
of choosing its own way, paying its 
own price for the sorrows or the joys 
gained. So few there are who can see 
beyond the horizon of their own globe. 
The play is splendidly developed by 
Arnold Bennet and Edward Knob- 
lauch, with three periods, 1860, 18385 
and 1912. The world progresses, con- 
ditions change in substance, but not 
in form; each generation brings up 
problems which will remain the same 
so long as there are men and women 
and love in the world. There is some- 
thing poignantly sad in the play—the 
minor note that must thread its way 
through all human lives. It is the one 
great tragedy of all life—the tragedy 
of. age. 

In the first act John Rhead and Rose 
Sibley, Sam Sibley and Gertrude Rhead 
have the glorious gift of youth, and 
life seems to bear gifts in both brim- 
ming hands. And in the second act 
Rose and John are a little stooped, a 
little gray; marring the most beautiful 
moments of their daughter’s life by tak- 
ing her love from her and giving her 
in marriage to an old man; and in 
the last act they have drifted into the 
evening of life, and the night—or may- 
be eternal day—is very close to them, 
and they are so near to the truth of 
life that lies in death that they see a 
little more clearly that the potter must 
be left to fashion the clay in his own 
mold. But when we see them fade 
from youth to decay it is like holding 
up the mirror to our faces and scan- 
ning the lines and the wrinkles and 
the gray hairs that will come all too 
soon. And yet, after all, age is not a 
tragedy unless the memories are bitter. 
If one can look back and say, “I have 
worked well and hard, I have loved 
well and have been loved, and life has 
been good,” there can be no bitterness. 
And so there seems a mellow, radiant 
beauty in the last curtain of this play 
which leaves John and Rose sitting in 


| 


| 


THE GRA-P-HEC 


the dim light by their fire, content to 
look back, content to be together and 
look forward. 

Nor is the company any less satis- 
fying than the play. The transforma- 
tions made by these actors from youth 
to age is nothing less than marvelous. 
Stanley Warmington as John Rhead 
fills the part. It is the sort of John 
Rhead that one visualized in reading 





Cop yright 1989 f 
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the drama. It is like having one’s own 
dream come true to witness his work. 
He has a forceful personality and a fine 
perception, and his voice and enuncia- 
tion are a delight. Sybil Walsh as 
Rose Sibley, Auriol Lee as Gertrude 
Rhead, Ernest Laceby as Monkhurst, 
Harold Holland as Sam Sibley, Marie 
Hassell as Nancy—in fact, one might 
go on down through the entire cast of 
players with ardent praise. One of the 
best creations is that of Florence Born, 
who as Emily Rhead is a blossom of 
English girlhood and whose metamor- 
phosis to the matron of fifty—the 
well groomed, smooth-skinned matron 








that 1912 knew—is astonishing. The 
scenery and the costumes are faithful 
to their period, historically interesting 
as well as dramatically satisfying. 


Innovation at Little Theater 
Monday evening The Little Theater 


made a drastic departure from tis “lit- | 
erary” drama platform, and presented | 


a comedy of contemporaneous life, 
“Come Home, Smith,’ from the facile 
pen of James Montgomery, who has the 
gift of writing lines that sparkle with 
the luster of real comedy. 
doubtedly, the greater portion of Mon- 
day night’s audience enjoyed the play 
more than it has enjoyed the two 
classics, “The Pigeon’ and “Anatol,” 
which preceded it. One might quarrel! 
with the management for putting ona 
comedy with such a title, for it has a 
turkey trot sound not at all in keeping 
with the stately minuet atmosphere of 





The Little Theater. But it is a good 
idea to put on an occasional show of 
this sort, sandwiching it in between 
two dramas of the type Known in the 
argot as “highbrow.” A light comedy 
is a sort of sop to Cerberus; the tired 
business man will grow to relish his 
ventures into the field of Art if he is 
certain of an occasional dash of gin 
in his “highbrow” cocktail. It is like 
coaxing a girl to take a glass of wine 
by putting sugar in it. The main 
thing is to get people into the habit of 
attending The Little Theater. Cer- 
tainly, the venture has not had a fair 
opportunity, and it would be a crying 
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And, un- | 
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shame to Los Angeles to see it go down 
to defeat, particularly since the reduc- 
tion of prices puts the performances 
within the reach of almost everyone 
who appreciates the best in dramatic 
art. The weather has been the worst 
we have had in years; there have been 
numerous social affairs, and there have 
been big attractions at all the other 
theaters to vie with the newcomer. Nor 
has the management had a sufficient 
period in which to settle the company. 
There must always be readjustments 
in every department before a theater 
can run with the well-oiled perfection 
that restrains hoi polloi from hearing 
the turning of the wheels. And six 
weeks is altogether too short a time to 
permit of this adjustment. 

There is a huge amount of fun in 
“Come Home, Smith,” and an equal 
amount of talkiness which must be 
eliminated. In the first place it takes 
the playwright too long to get into his 
story. The opening act drags, in spite 
of its many funny lines and its rather 
pretty sentimentality. The play really 
begins in the second act. All of it is 
inclined to be episodical, however. The 
frenzied financiering of the Carter 
Brothers in the second act is clever 
work, but it is too long drawn out. 
There is plenty of conflict in the play, 
but not enough action. It all needs 
condensing, and a knitting together. 
There is really only one act to the en- 
tire play, and Mr. Montgomery has had 
rather hard work in spreading it over 
three episodes. His main theme is 
“Ask and ye shall receive,” providing 
you have faith in your own ability and 
also sense enough to go out after what 
you want and not sit down waiting for 
it to come to you. It is an optimistic 
philosophy, cheering and wholesome. 
Only Mr. Montgomery needn’t present 
it with such a gracious air of Columbus 
discovering America. It is not new; 
hundreds have used it before him; 
even Kipling in his short story, “The 
Education of Otis Yeare,’’ employs al- 
most the same language in expounding 
the same theory. Not that Mr. Mont- 
gomery is to be accused of plagiarism, 
for ten chances to one he never read 
the Kipling story. It is simply that 
there is nothing new in the world; it 
all depends upon the habiliments in 
which it is clothed to give it novelty. 
It would seem that Mr. Montgomery 
might get off in a corner, sit himself 
down and soberly think for a goodly 
period. He hasn’t lived up to the pos- 
sibilities of his plot, nor to his own 
capabilities. He has a good thing; 
many of his situations can be retained 
intact, his lines are the essence of 
comedy; and it is refreshingly clean 
humor; but it all needs reconstruction 
and new material. 

Smith is a young advertising man, 
who is employed by the two Carter 
Brothers, successors to Smith’s father, 
who has arunk up all the profits of his 
big business and then died. Smithisa 
clever youngster, but well contented to 
let things run along in their own way, 
until he meets the inevitable girl. 
Then he conceives the plan to ex- 
change his brains and his name for a 
junior partnership with the Carters. 
But they discharge him, and when he 
is broken with defeat his fiancee 
straightens his shoulders with her phi- 
losophy that the world gives us what 
we ask of it. Smith goes after what 
he wants—and gets it. 

Forrest Winant plays Smith with a 
force that does much to knit several 
dragging scenes together. He is hardly 
given a fair chance, as the character 
needs further development at the 
hands of the playwright. Ben Johnson 
as a “turkey trotting” business man 
runs off with the honors, doing a skill- 
ful, delightful portrait with the art 
that is the result of long experience 
coupled with natural talent. Richard 
Vivian has one of those roles that seem 
especially suited to him in the part of 
a young Englishman, and Andrew Rob- 
son as one of the Carter Brothers plays 
his role as though it were tragedy, in- 
vesting even his “yes—es” with a por- 
tentous importance that makes him 
unintentionally funny. Ethel Grey 
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Terry is a sweet young girl, but Elsa 


Jane Wilson should never have been 
given the part of Beth Machan. She 
is too mature in appearance to play 
opposite Winant; her costuming is not 
at all the sort one would expect from 
a well-bred English girl, and her de- 
livery of her best lines is illy con- 
ceived. Miss Terry would have done 
much better with the part. Ann Set- 
tle is capital as the stenographer, and 
there are minor roles of excellence, in- 
cluding George Barnum’s brief ap- 
pearance as a banker. 


Harry Lauder at the Majestic 


There is but one Harry Lauder, and 
yet if any of his legion of admirers 
were asked why the Scotch comedian 
is so distinctive and why he can get a 
hurricane of laughter where another 
performer would hardly stir a ripple, 
not one could answer. There is a fas- 
cination about his stocky ugliness and 
his kilts, an attraction in the thick 
burr of his accent and the sly grin 
with which he punctuates his puns 
and his songs. His jokes are not at all 
remarkable for pungency or wit, but 
the house howls when he tells them. 
Nor are his songs able to stand alone, 
and yet when he sings them they 
bring forth a thunder of applause. It 
is the old tale of personality. Lauder 
is playing to crowded house at the 
Majestic this week, with a collection 
of new songs, generously interspersed 
with his old favorites. And it might 
be said that his singing ability has in- 
creased fifty per cent since his last 
visit. By the time he comes back from 
Australia he will probably have a real 
voice. Although no one cares particu- 
larly what sort of support he carries, 
since Lauder is the main attraction, 
yet several of the acts are greatly en- 
joyed. Jack Ark gives a diablo exhi- 
bition that is wonderful, and although 
as a rule the diablo spools bore peo- 
ple to extinction, the marvelous skill 
of this performer makes the act worth 
while. Irene Bereseny plays the cym- 
bal, assisted by @ weirdly attired vio- 
linist, and Alfred Latell brings down 
the house with his impersonation of a 
bulldog. Erno Rapee plays a Liszt 
Rhapsodie and a ragtime medley with 
equal skill, and there is an exciting 
game of basket ball on wheels by Bob 
Mortimer and Harry Wells. It were 
kinder to dismiss Ethel Bourne, @ con- 
tralto, and Mona Garrick, a dramatic 
—with the emphasis on “dramatic’— 
elocutionist, without comment. 


Novelties at the Orpheum 

After being delayed by washouts and 
weather vagaries and after suffering 
the throes of sea sickness by reason 
of a stormy voyage on the Pacific 
from San Francisco, the new Orpheum 
acts finally opened Tuesday night. 
Claud and Fannie Usher are probably 
the favorites of the newcomers, This 
season they have a new sketch, “The 
Straight Path,” which has the usual 
Usher abundance of sentimentality, 
and also contains the one and only 
Spareribs, ranking with the best actors 
that the Orpheum stage has ever held. 
Although the humor is of the obvious 
sort, and the sob scenes are stretched 
rather thin, “The Straight Path” gets 
over in big fashion, as is demonstrated 
by the feminine handkerchiefs that 
flutter about tearful eyes and by the 
clearing of throats of the masculine 
auditors. Fannie Usher and Spareribs 
carry the act. Miss Usher makes the 
sort of little girl that the magazines 
delight in, and she looks like a descrip- 
tion by a feminine authoress. Frank 
Parish has an act of eccentric dancing 
and jumping that contain many new 
features, and Paul Conchas, a “strong 
man” of magnificent physique, is as- 
sisted in his breath taking maneuvers 
by Julius Neuman, whose comedy is 
irresistible. Walter lawrence and 
Frances Cameron, both recruits from 
the musical comedy field, have a dull 
act, enlivened only by excerpts from 
the favorite light operas. The personal 
element in a vaudeville act has been 
overworked, and the Cameron-Law- 
rence intrudes more of it than good 
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taste permits. Holding over are Frank 
Keenan and his excellent company, 
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Edna Showalter, Smith and Cook and | 


Maurice and Florence Walton. 


Offerings For Next Week 


When Maeterlinck’s ‘The Blue Bird” 
was here last season it not only crowd- 
ed the Majestic theater to the doors at 


; every performance, but there were ex- 


tra matinees galore and even a morn- 
ing performance in order to meet the 
demand for seats. This attraction 


opens again Monday night at the Ma- : 


jestic, with the same cast that pre- 
sented it last season, notably Burford 
Hampden and Editha Kelly as Tyltyl 
and Mytyl, Cecil Yapp as the Cat, 
Alice Butler as the Fairy, Ethel Bran- 
don as Mummy, and many others, A 
pleasant feature is the return to the 
company of two New Theater favorites, 
W. H. Penny in the role of Tylo, the 
Dog, and Harriet Sterling as Night. 
A large stream of mail orders would 
indicate that “The Blue Bird” is to 


| sustain its record breaking attendance 














of last year. This is the farewell tour 
of the Maeterlinck fantasy on the Pa- 
cific coast. 


Beginning Sunday matinee, Oliver 
Morosco will present for the first time 
on any stage, “Rita’s Romance,” the 
new musical comedy by Leo Dietrich- 
stein, Avery Hapgood Burt and Silvio 
Hein. This new comedy with music 
takes place at Krynhalden, a small 
watering place in the Duchy of Saxen- 
hausen, There are three acts, said to 
be brimming with humorous situations, 
and with many delightful melodies. 
Manager Morosco has engaged an es-~ 
pecially large chorus of beauties for 
this piece. No expense has been spared 
for the stage settings and the furni- 
ture, and Mr, Morosco has spent a 
small fortune for the gowns to cos- 
tume the twenty beauteous damsels of 
the chorus. The wardrobes for the 
principals are said to be the finest 
ever seen in any Burbank production. 
Selma Paley, who is to have the lead- 
ing role, has completely recovered from 
her indisposition and is in excellent 
voice. If the play proves successful it 
will mean stardom for this pretty 
young girl, as Manager Morosco will 
take the offering to New York later in 
the season. 


“Milestcnes” has captured the fancy 
of Los Angeles theatergoers. This re- 
markable play by Arnold Bennett and 
Edward Knoblauch is entirely unique 
in its grip upon audiences. There is 
an excellent company of London actors 
presenting it at the Mason Opera 
House, where it opens the second and 
last week of its engagement Monday 
night. It may be readily understood 
why J.ondon kept this play for two 
years, New York city for a year, and 
why now it is being played in many 
languages. There is so much of truth 
in the play, so much of absorbing 
heart interest, so much of youth and 
romance, that its appeal is universal. 
The company is one of the best bal- 
anced that has been vouchsafed us in 
any production, There will be but one 
more week of the attraction, although 
from the demand upon the box office 
it might well be continued much longer. 


James Montgomery’s new comedy, 
“Come Home, Smith,” is proving one 
of the attractions of the season at the 
Little Theater, and the second week 
will begin Monday night. Since the 
reduction of the price in seats to one 
dollar, the Little Theater has been 
doing a record business. The chief 
roles of “Come Home, Smith” are in 
the hands of such capable players as 
Forrest Winant, who has the part of 
Smith, Lillian Lawrence, Ethel Grey 
Terry, Richard Vivian, Elsie Jane Wil- 
son, Herbert Standing, George W. Bar- 
num, Andrew Robson, Anna Settle and 
William Courtleigh, Jr. There are mat- 
inee performances at the Little Thea- 
ter Thursday and Saturday afternoons. 
“Come Home, Smith” is a new sort of 
comedy, and evidently it has found 
favor with Los Angeles audiences, 


HAMBURGER’S MAJESTIC THEATER 
LOS ANGELES’ LEADING PLAYHOUSE 


Beginning Monday night, March 2, 
TRIUMPHAL RETURN—MAETERLINCHR’S EXQUISITE FANTASY 


Tale, BLUEBIRD 


Exactly as presented to capacity audiences at the Majestic Theater last season. 
Prices, nights and matinees, orchestra $2, baleony 75c, $1 and $1.50. Gallery 50c. 


Broadway, near Ninth. Oliver Morosco, Manager 


MOROSCO’S BURBANK THEATER fee gsi 


Sunday afternoon, March 1, and all next week, 
First Time on Any Stage, 


IRITA’S IROMAINCIE” 


WITH SELMA PALEY AND THE BURBANK COMPANY 

Book and Lyrics by Leo Dietrichstein and Avery Hapgood Burt. 
Silvio Hein. 

Regular Burbank Prices—Nights, 25c, 50c and 75e. 


Music by 


Matinees, 25¢c and 50c. 


“THEATER 


BEAUTIFUL" Tale AUDITORIUM 


L. E. BEHYMER, 
Manager. 


BY THE CHICAGO GRAND OPERA CO.—THE WORLD’S GREATEST STARS 
Tiles, Ww bé y} Wed, Mat.,, 

amet an RIGOLETTO ‘nce tt Jewels of the Madonna 
Wed, Eve, Thur. ve, ; 
March 1 Le Jongleur de Notre Dame 42", BY* “PARSIFAL’ 
Mri. Eve., éé 9) Sat. ive ae -) 
March 13 Le ele Mareh t4 LOHENGRIN 

Sat Mat,, March 14, 6 ” at me $ 

sei La Sonnambula” and “Pagliacci” 
With Mary Garden, Titta Ruffo, Minnie Saltzman-Stevens, Jane Osborn-Hanna, 
Maggie Teyte, Carolina White, Julia Claussen, Florence Macbeth, Hector Du- 
franne, Henri Scott, Allen Hinckley, Clarence Whitehill, Charles Dalmores 
Leon Campagnola, Otto Marak, Ruby Heyl, Constantin Nicolay, Aristodemo 
Glorini, Clefonte Campanini, Conductor. 

SUPERB ORCHESTRA—STAR CHORUS—BALLET and SCENIC VESTITURE 
Single seats now on sale. Prices $2, $3, $4, $5, $6 and $7 for “PARSIFAL.” 


THEATER 
BEAUTIFUL 


Fifth and 
Olive Streets. 


THE AUDITORIUM 


SIXTH REHEARSAL AND CONCERT 


Los Amgeles Symphony Orchestra 


Seventeenth Consecutive Season. 
Adolf Tandler, Director—Sigmund Beel, Concert Master. 


First American Presentation of Tandler 
Symphony in A Minor 


Friday afternoon, March 6, 3 o’clock, 25 cents to $1.50. Saturday evening, March 7, 
8:15 o’clock, 35 cents to $2.00. Seats now selling, Auditorium Box Office. 

_ J.T. Fitzgerald, Chairman Management Committee, Executive Office, 947 S. 

Broadway. 


Broadway. bet. 6th & 7th. THE STANDARD 


Home 104772 Main 977 ORPHEUM THEATER OF VAUDEVILLE 
: AMERICA’S FINEST THEATER—ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 
“Week Beginning Monday, March 2 
W.-H. MURPHY EDDIE LEONARD 
BLANCHE NICHOLS MABEL RUSSELL 
“The School of Acting” The Minstrels 
LEO CARILLO DR. CARL HERMAN 
Dialect Stories Electrical Wizard 
FOUR ORIGINAL PEREZ 


WILLA HOLT 
WAKEFIELD 

“Lady and Piano” 

“THE DOUBLE CROSS” 
Comedy Melodrama 

GOLEMAN’S EUROPEAN NOVELTY 

Ladder Equilibrists Domesticated Animals 
Symphony orchestra concerts, 2 and 8 p. m. World’s news in motion views. 
Every Night at 8, 10-25-50-75c, Boxes $1; Matinee at 2 DAILY, 10-25-50c, Boxes 75c. 
Saturday and Sunday Matinees, Night Prices. 


Charles Frohman— 
Klaw & Erlanger, Lessees. 
W. T. WYATT, Manager. 


; Last week begins Monday night, March 2. 
Klaw and Erlanger and Joseph Brooks present the brilliant drama, 


“Muullestomes” 


by Arnold Bennett and Edward Knoblauch. 


IM[ASON OPERA HOUSE 


Broadway bet. First and Second streets. 


South Figueroa, near Pico. 
Phones: Home 25711; Broadway 7733. 


LITTLE THEATER--- 


second Week, Beginning Monday Night, Mar. 2, 


James Montgomery’s new American Comedy, 


“Come Home Smaith” 


By the Author of Ready Money, The Aviator, Htc. 
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both for its love story and humor, and 
for its financial intricacies. 


With Titta Ruffo, the world’s great- 
est baritone, singing two of his great-_ 
est roles, with Mary Garden in two of 
her best parts, Minnie Saltzman-Stev- 
ens, the greater Wagnerian soprano as 
Kundry, beautiful Carolina White and} 
an excellent cast in “The Jewels of 
the Madonna,” the Chicago Grand Op- 
era Company will be at the Auditorium 
for a week, beginning March 10. The 
entire strength of the company, in- 
cluding the big orchestra under the 
direction of Cleofonte Campanini, and | 
a big chorus and ballet, will present a | 
repertoire which has been selected 
from the best operas. Supporting Ruffo 
will be star casts including Florence 
Macbeth, Aristodemo Giorgini, Mar- 
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ists. If the people respond to this con- 
cert, it may be that Sunday concerts 
will become a permanent feature of 
this city. Mr. Kreisler’s Sunday pro- 


|gram is the same one announced for 


Tuesday evening. 


In presenting the sixth of its series 
of public rehearsals and concerts next 
Friday afternoon and Saturday even- 
ing, the Los Angeles Symphony Or- 
chestra will introduce a decided nov- 
elty. It will present for the first time 
in America a symphony in A minor, 
written by its gifted director, Adolf 
Tandler. The listener will find in this 
symphony not only the _ scholastic 
treatment which is demanded of a 
work so formally composed, but also 
many of the beautiful melodies for 
which the Viennese composers are 


a 


WILLA HOLT WAKEFIELD, AT THE ORPHEUM 





garet Keyes, Jane Osborn Hannah, 
Amedeo Bassi and others. Mary Gar- 
den will sing Jeanne in “The Juggler 
of Notre Dame” and Louise, with no- 
table casts, and Parsifal will be given 
with Saltzman-Stevens as Kundry. 
Carolina White will be supported by 
Amedeo Bassi, Giovanni Polese, Louis 
Berqt and thirty others. Lohengrin 
and La Somnambula will also be given. 


Owing to the unusual conditions of 
the railroads, Manager Behymer has 
been placed in the awkward position 
of announcing and re-announcing for 
the last week, but now definitely places 
a date for the Fritz Kreisler recital, 
which is to take place at the Audi- 
torium Sunday afternoon. This concert 
will be a test of the many suggestions 
offered by music lovers at various 
times as to how Los Angeles would re- 
ceive Sunday recitals by famous art- 





noted. Other numbers announced for 
the approaching concert are included 
in the following program: 


Academic Overture (Brahms), Caucasus 
Sketches (Ippolituw-Tranow), Dans le De- 
file, Allegro Moderato, Dans 1]’Aoule, Lar- 
getto, Allegretto, Grazioso la lLargetto, 
Dans la Mosque, Allegro Moderato Tempo 
Marziale; Suite No. 2 in B minor (Bach), 
Bouree, Polonaise, Badinerie; Symphony 
in A minor (Tandler) (first time in Amer- 
ica), Allegro Maestosa, Andante, Scherzo, 
Allegro Con Brio. 

Eight entirely new acts, giving a com- 
plete change of bill, will open at the 
Orpheum Monday afternoon, March 2. 
There are three headliners on the new 
program, W. H. Murphy, Blanche Nich- 
ols and their company in a new trav- 
esty, “The School of Acting;” Eddie 
Leonard, the minstrel; and Willa Holt 
Wakefield. Everyone remembers “From 
Zaza to Uncle Tom” in which Murphy 
and Nichols appeared last season, and 





in this new act they retain their same 
funny characters. Eddie Leonard, the 
famed minstrel, comes for the first time 
in white face, with Mabel Russell. Ed- 
die will do soft stepping, sing, dance 
and indulge in his own peculiar brand 
of frivolity. Most of his material is 
new, although he still retains his 
greatest success, “Ida, Sweet as Apple 
Cider.’ Third in the headline list is 
Witla Holt Wakefield, the woman en- 
tertainer, who is making her last vau- 
deville tour. Mrs. Wakefield is an 
unique feature in vaudeville, with her 
little songs of humor and pathos, and 
her unusual personality. Another fa- 
vorite is Leo Carrillo, the Santa Mon- 
ica boy who went away to be a car- 
toonist but has entered vaudeville. His 
stories are all of the Chinese, and it 
is said he can imitate a Chinaman bet- 
ter than any white man alive. Dr. Carl 
Hermann is an electrical wizard, who 
lets thousands of volts pass through 
him, lights paper at his body, and does 
other wonderful things. ‘‘The Double 
Cross,” a playlet by Will Irwin and 
Ralph Renaud, is said to be unusually 
interesting. The Four Original Perez 
are equilibrists. The last act is that of 
the Goleman animals who haveaseries 
of unusual feats. There will be new 
motion pictures and new music. 


Miller’s Ninth, Spring and 
Street Theater is offering this week 
an unusually strong feature, “From 
Fire to Fortune” or “The Sunken Vil- 
lage,” written by Clay M. Greene and 
produced by the famous Lubin Com- 
pany of stars that made that other 
picture classic, “The Lion and the 
Mouse.” The New York Dramatic Mir- 
ror had this to say regarding this 
masterpiece in five reels: “A new thrill 
has been filmed. With conflagrations, 
war's horrors @4nd Roman arena scenes 
we are familiar. It remained for Lubin 
to give us a new and pecullarly Amer- 
ican thrill in “Through Fire to For- 
tune,” It consists of an unusually 
realistic portrayal of a fire in a coal 
mine, and the destruction of an entire 
village, when the walls of the mine 
over which it is built begin to crum- 
ble. These scenes of the conflagra- 
tion, and the people huddled about the 
campfires are remarkable examples of 
night photography, and are deserving 


Main 


| of the highest praise.” 
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Helen Keller, deaf and blind since 
babyhood, has been one of the world’s 
wonders since Anne M. Sullivan began 
her education. She wil! appear before 
audiences at the Auditorium Friday 
evening and Saturday afternoon with 
Miss Sullivan, the teacher’s account of 
Miss Keller’s education preceding the 
latter’s lecture. 





DEPARMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


van. 3, 1914, 

018476 Non-coal. 

NOTICE js hereby given that Charles 
H. Mepham, whose post-office address is 
306 E. Washington St., Los Angeles, Cal., 
did, on the 15th day of April, 1913, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
tion, No. 018476, to purchase the SE4SE\, 
Sec. 7, NYZANEY, NEYNWY, Section 18, 
Township 1 S., Range 18 W., S. B. Meri- 
dian, and the stone thereon, under the 
provisions of the act of June 3, 1878, and 
acts amendatory, known as the “Timber 
and Stone Law,” at such value as might 
be fixed by appraisement, and that, pur- 
suant to such application, the land and 
stone thereon have been appraised, at 
$400.00 , the stone estimated at $200.00, and 
the land $200.00; that said application will 
offer final proof in support of his applica- 
tion and sworn statement on the 17th day 
of March, 1914, before Register and Re- 
ceiver, U. 8. Land Office, at Los Angeles, 
California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or fnitiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit In this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN,, Register. 


FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet studios in the 
GAMUT CLUB BUILDING, Espec- 
ially attractive quarters offered for 
Musicians and Artists. For terms, 
etc., apply to the manager. 


1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 








DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Jan. 22, 1914. 

018563 Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Louisa J. 
Lee, whose post-office address is Glen- 
dale, Cal., did, on the 28th day of July, 
1913, file in this office Sworn Statement 
and application, No. 019568, to purchase 
the SW of NW and Lot 2, Section 34, 
Township 2 N., Range 17 W., 5. B. Mer!- 
dian, and the stone thereon, under the 
provisions of the act of June 38, 1878. and 
acts amendatory, known as the “Timber 
and Stone Law,’’ at such value as might 
be fixed by appraisement, and that, pur. 
suant to such application, the land and 
stone thereon have been appraised at 
$126.50, the stone estimated at $50.60 and 
the land $75.90: that said applicant will 
offer final proof in support of her appli- 
cation and sworn statement on the 8th 
day of April, 1914, before Register and 
Receiver, U. 8S. Land Office, Los Angeles, 
Cal., at 10:00 o’clock A. M. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Jame 22" 1914. 

019216 Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Birdie 
Emma Meyer, whose post-office address 
is Ocean Park, Cal., did, on the 27th day 
of June, 1913, file in this office Swarn 
Statement and Application, No. 019216, tc 
purchase the NWY4%SE¥, Section 20, Town- 
ship IS., Range 18 W., San Bernardino 
Meridian, and the stone thereon, under 
the provisions of the act of June 3, 1878, 
and acts amendatory, known as the “‘Tim- 
ber and Stone Law., at such value as 
might be fixed by appraisement, and that 
pursuant to such application, the land and 
stone thereon have been appraised, at 
$100.00, the stone estimated at $50.00 and 
the land $50.00: that said applicant will 
offer final proof in support of her applica- 
tion and sworn statement on the 6th day 
of April, 1914, before Register and He- 
ceiver. U. 8S. Land Office. Los Angeles, 
Cal., at 10:00 o’clock A. M. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, bv 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. & Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Jan. 23, 1914. 

13524 Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Eimer M. 
Smashey, of 1222 8th St.. Santa Moni¢ea, 
Cal., who, on July 6th. 1911, made Home- 
stead Entry No. 018524, for SWY%SWH. 
Section 17, SEYNEY, Section 19, wt, 
NW, Section 20, Township 1 8., Range 
19W., San Bernardino Meridian, has filed 
notice of intention to make commutation 
Proof, to establish claim to the land 
above described, before Register and Re- 
ceiver, U. S. Land Office, at Los Angeles, 
Cal., on the 12th day of March, 1914, at 
9:30 o’clock A. M. 

Claimant names as witnesses: 
Francis, of Los Angeles, Cal.; 
Weiss. Charles Lawrence, 
Humphrey, all of Santa Moniea, 
J. Fred Vaughn, of Cornell, Cal. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 


George 
Cy, Tag 
Andrew 
Cal 





NOTICE OF APPLICATION TO DIS- 


SOLVE CORPORATION. 

In the Superior Court of the State of Cali- 
fornia, in and for the County of Los 
Angeles. 

No. B-8869. 

In the matter of the application of Bolte 
Manufacturing Company, a corporation, 
for dissolution of said Corporation. 

Notice is hereby given that Bolte Manu- 
facturing Company, a corporation, formed 
under the laws of the State of California, 
with its principal place of business In the 
city of Los Angeles, State of California, 
has presented to the Superior Court 2° pe- 
tition praying that an order be made dis- 
solving said corporation, and that Wed- 
nesday. the i8th day of March, 1914, at 
10 o’clock a. m., or as soon thereafter as 
counsel can be heard, has been appointed 
as the time and the court room of depart- 
ment 10 of said Superior Court in the 
Court House in the city of Los Angeles, 
State of California, as the place at which 
said application is to be heard. - 

Witness my hand and seal of said Su- 
perior Court, this 2nd day of February, 


1914. 
; H. J. LELANDE, 
Clerk of the Superior Court of the County 
of Los Angeles, State of California. 
By A. ROBERTSON, 
Deputy. 
NOLEMAN AND SMYSER. 
Attorneys for Applicant. 


Blanchard Hall Studio Bide. 


Devoted exclusively to Mustc, Art and 

Selence. Studios and Halls for all pur- 

poses for rent. Largest Studio Bulid- 

ing in the West. 

For terms and all information, apply te 
F. W. BLANCHARD, 

233 South Broadway 252 South Hill St, 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


(Seal) 











Words to the wise are not necessary 
When confronted by such a title as 
“The Red Emerald.” Others may find 
it interesting to Know that Natalie Tre- 
maine, the heroine of the story is a 
divorcee, as follows: “One pair of vio- 
let eyes, one “Venus” mouth, a fair 
portion of “lovely ensemble,” and all 
veiled in mystery. She is ‘‘indefinably 
alluring;” well, let it go at that. She 
has “beauty, taet, diseretion, poise, 
resolution and depth of character.” 
Then the thesaurus refused to give up 
any more information of this kind, so 
the author contented himself with a 
plain dictionary in further description 
of this incomparable woman. She has 
the entree to everything that is con- 
sidered worth while, at home and 
abroad. Her husband that was, is still 
a gallant friend and admirer attending 
the functions which she graces, but he 
never gets in the way, so we shall 
leave him on his pedestal and proceed. 
Enter, the perfect man, an American 
diplomat of that type commonly seen 
in second rate melodrama, you know. 
Several other young American diplo- 
mats gyrate round the Dianesque Nat- 
alie, all delighted to be hopelessly in 
love with her, and all delighted to vil- 
ify and disparage the service which 
they grace, between whiles, Of course, 
Natalie keeps her affections in cold 
storage until commanded by the author 
to melt. Most of the dialogue is of that 
superficial and popular order termed 
“smart.” For instance: “When a man 
is in the mood for something, anything 
is likely to happen.” There is food for 
the intellect, O reader! If you can di- 
gest that bit of cleverness without dis- 
tress, the book will not harm you. To 
arrive at Natalie’s status, socially and 
mentally, one has only to know that 
when her gallant and assiduous bride~ 
groom-to-be (even from the beginning) 
Says anything particularly “smart,” 
Natalie elevates her left eyebrow .001 
of an inch and says “Splash!’’ While 
not addicted to the remark, it pretty 
well describes our feelings as we read 
and prepare to run. Of course there is 
treasure to be found before the young 
American diplomat may claim fair 
Natalie’s frigid digits. The poor old 
brandy-and-soda Villain gets just 
about what we expected he would. He 
falls into a subterranean river with a 
mighty spl—but no! We have used 
the word once, which is sufficient. 
(“The Red Emerald.” By John Reed 
Scott. J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


“Garden Oats” 


Is sin any less sin because it is of a 
mild variety? Is it intention that 
makes or tempers virtue? That is, if 
a charming married woman oversteps 
the bonds of conventionality enough to 
permit another man than her husband 
to make passionate love to her, are her 
wild oats of any less fruition than 
those of the woman who yields all? If 
the spirit of a sinning is the measure 
of its quality, then Alice Herbert 
should have named her novel “Wild 
Oats” rather than “Garden Oats,” for 
the latter cognomen is rather a mild 
one. It is an interesting story that this 
new author has penned; not one that 
will endure, not one that may even 
be classed with the best sellers. But 
it is a good insight into the psychology 
of an imaginative girl from childhood 
to maternity—a girl whose real temp- 
tations do not come until after she 
wears the band of wifehood on her fin- 
ger, Mrs. Herbert draws rather fine 
distinctions, makes many telling points, 
and once or twice tries to be naughty 
in a naive way that is almost gauche. 


| 
| 
| 





And, after all, the novel which enter- 


tains has accomplished 2 worthy mis- | 
sion—providing it carries no taint with 


it. (Garden Oats,’ by Alice Herbert. 
John Lane & Co.) 


“Fine Feathers” 


“Pine Feathers” was an interesting 
play, because of its dealing with an 
American problem in a_ clean-cut, 
forceful manner. But in novelized form 
it seems to lose that elusive quality 
which is designated as “punch’’—the 
latter term having been accepted as 
good English coin of the realm. Prob- 
ably to the person who has not seen 
the play, there is a great deal of in- 
terest in this tragic story of a man 
who is betrayed by his love for a wom- 
an into sacrificing all of his finer in- 
stincts—his honor, his principles, his 
honesty; and who pays the price by 
putting a bullet through his temple. 
Eugene Walter’s deft characterizations 
are evident even in the book, although 
the novelist, Webster Denison, who has 
transformed the play into the novel, 
has done his best to overcome the 
broad brush strokes of the playwright 
by an overfondness for sentimentality. 
His final summing up of the story is 
puerile and must surely be an irritant 
to the playwright, because of its inef- 
fectual weakness. (“Fine Feathers.” By 
Webster Denison. A. C. McClurg & Co.) 


Notes From Bookland 


Translation of the “Praise of Folly,” 
written by the wise and learned HEras- 
mus in 1509, made by John Wilson 
more than a hundred years later, has 
been published by the Oxford Press. 
There are several other translations of 
this notable work, but Wilson’s is es- 
teemed truest to the spirit in which 
Erasmus wrote, It is, like “The Ship 
of Fools,” and all the versions of that 
German or Swabian masterwork, an 
arraignment of the folly of the world 
with an affectation of praise, and it is 
an example of ancient literature of 
value to students. It is doubtful if the 
Dutch friend of Sir Thomas Moore will 
get many new readers today, even 
through the medium of a book so well 
made as this. But the introduction by 
Mrs. P. S. Allen is a competent and in- 
teresting piece of work, which sum- 
marizes the “fool literature’ of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and 
presents a clear view of the purpose of 
Erasmus, his mental habit, and his 
relation to his time. 


One of the novels of the spring will 
be E. F. Benson’s “Dodo the Second,” 
in which the heroine of his first and 
most widely talked of novel will re- 
appear with a daughter still in her 
teens. It was always an open secret 
that Dodo was, in a way, a portrait of 
a young woman conspicuous in London 
fashionable life, who is now the wife of 
a prime minister. Almost twenty-five 
years ago “Dodo” was the book of an 
unusually long hour. It would be found 
tame today. Dodo at her worst was a 
tolerably good girl, and she had a re- 
straining sense of humor which so 
many of the recent heroines of fiction 
seem to lack. Presumably, her daugh- 
ter, placed in the immediate present, 
will be represented as subject to influ- 
ences not exerted on her mother’s 
young womanhood. Little Dodo may 
go in for militancy and be interested 
in the wollte 


Another country is represented on 
the list of Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
since this house has published Carl 
Chr. Hyllestedt’s translation of Knut 
Hamsun’s “Shallow Soil.” Knut Ham- 
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Did You Enjoy 


| “Che Blue Bird?” 


Then why not purchase a complete set of Maeterlinck 
and become familiar with his intensely human modern 


Grinias. 


Editions for all persons and purses. 


Cunningham, Curtiss 


& Welch Company 


252, SO0UIMeapinices!. 


= 
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Don’t Borrow Money! 


If you need money, go through your books and sell those you have 


read or outgrown. It will simplify 


moving, give you shelf room for 


newer books and perhaps furnish @ mental house-cleaning as well. 
You may have some valuable books and not know it. 


Just phone and our valuer will call. 


Phones Home F3250, Main 3859. 


DAWSON’S BOOK SHOP 


518 So. 


Hill St. 


Our Policy, “Quick Sales, Small Profits, Cash Only.” 
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CASA VERDUGO SEGUNDA 


The Cafe that’s different 
736 So. Spring St. 


Phone A-1046 :: 


B’dway 4647 
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sun (whose Christian name has a lia- 
bility to mispronunciation particularly 
unfortunate in the present era of slang) 
is considered the greatest living Scan- 
dinavian novelist. “Shallow Soil’ is a 
study of the people of Christiana. The 
contrast between the bourgeoisie and 
the writers and painters is said to be 
an important element in the story. 


Among the spring publications of 
McBride, Nast & Co. are two novels 
which, judging from their announce- 
ments and the reputations of their 
authors, should be entertaining read- 
ing. William Hamilton Osborne’s “The 
Blue Buckle” is @ novel of action—of 
exciting action, if the author of “The 
Red Mouse” and “The Catspaw” has 
not forgotten his cunning. Warwick 
Deeping is a skillful and sympathetic 
interpreter of contemporary English 
life, and his new book, “The White 
Gate,’ is sure of a welcome. 


B. W. Huebsch will publish this 
spring a translation of Baron von Wol- 
zogen’s “Kraftmayr,” a novel, of which 
more than 200,000 copies have been 
sold in Germany. It is a story of life 
at Weimar in the days of Abbe Liszt. 
EBdward Breck and Charles Harvey 
Genung made the English translation, 
which is called ‘‘Florian Mayr,” 


Dr. Frances Rolt-Wheeler, author of 
“The Boy with the United States In- 
dians” and other popular books for 
boys, has accepted the presidency of 
the Associated Authors and Compilers, 
Incorporated. 


Conrad’s “Chance” is a fine success. 
Its publishers say that the demand for 
it is wonderful. A sixth edition is in 


printing. The Williamson’s travel story, 
“It Happened in Egypt,” is also in its 
fourth edition; and, despite the worst 
efforts of its critics, “The Flying Inn” 
has reached a fourth edition. It is 
strange that both Conrad and Chester- 
ton should arrive at popularity to- 
gether. 


Francis Leupp, now sojourning in 
Pasadena, has written a history of the 
relations of the American Indians to 
our government and social order. It is 
called “In Red Man’s Land,” and it 
bears the Revell imprint. Mr, Leupp 
was formerly United States commis- 
sioner of Indian affairs, and therefore 
he writes from first-hand knowledge of 
his subject. 


Longmans, Green & Co. are publish- 
ing “Vices in Virtues and Other Va- 
garies,” by the author of “The Life of 
a Prig.’’ In the table of contents are 
found such interesting titles as ‘The 
Ungentlemanliness of Ladies,” “The 
Vice of Common Sense,” and “The Joys 
of Indigestion.” 


Mrs. Katharine S. Macghold, author 
of “The Red Glove” and sixty other en- 
tertaining books, kept her ninetieth 
birthday last week. She still writes 
part of a novel every day, enjoys read- 
ing, talking, and the visits of her many 
friends. It is fifty-five years since her 
first story was published serially, and 
fifty-one since her first book was pub- 
lished, 


Anne Warwick, who has lived in 
Paris for the last five years, has re- 
turned to America. Her new novel, 
“Victory Law,” will be published early 
in March. 














Aithough there are still a number of 


factors in the financial situation which | 


tend to interfere with speculation on a 
broad scale, the local market has 
spells of moderate activity occasion- 
ally, in which prices of some securities 
move within a wider range than usual. 
Such was the case part of this week. 
Being preceded by a very dull period, 
the change attracted considerable at- 
tention. 


speculative advance. The stock had 
been several points below par, 
suddenly began rapidly to rise, until 
at time of writing it is selling around 
$1.08. The cause for this unusual 
strength is rumored to be the outlook 
for a favorable settlement with the 
Baldwin heirs regarding the property 
west of the city purchased from them 
by the company. 
vulged concerning this report, how- 
ever, by the officials of the company. 

Union Oil continues to maintain its 
position above $70, although a little 
weaker most of the time than 
week. Amalgamated and Associated 
show fair tone; the former has been 
traded in around $85 and the latter 
around $42.50. Oi] issues in general 
show only nominal changes. The low 
priced issues are comparatively quiet, 
with Maricopa Northern, National Pa- 
cific and California Midway easy. 

Aside from Los Angeles Investment, 
the industrials still hold their own. The 
firmness in Home Telephone stocks is 
still apparent) and xroducers...1 ragde- 
portation is traded in from time to 
time. In the bank list First National is 
strong, while the others are about 
firm. 

Demand for good bonds is steadily 
improving, and off board transactions 
are reported in such securities as ASs- 
sociated Oil, Los Angeles Gas & Elec- 
tric, Pacific Electric, Pacific Light and 
Power, Union Oil and Producers, 
Transportation ‘fives.’ The market is 
eradually firmer, as money is becem- 
ing easier in the country at large. 

In the mining list Consolidated 
Mines has been dealt in a little, but 
nothing‘*of interest has developed. 

While money conditions in the east 
have improved decidedly, it is obvious- 
ly at the cost of trade contraction in 
many instances. This contraction has 
diminished the demand for money. The 
Pacific Coast seems sluggish about re- 
vealing the betterment that has been 
noted in the east, although sentiment 
here is much more optimistic and con- 
fidence is restored. The tendency is to- 
ward easiness, and probably will soon 
be reflected by a marked lowering of 
rates of interest, 


Banks and Banking 


New York state banks and _ trust 
companies joining the federal reserve 
system will have a material advantage 
over national banks, in the opinion of 
officers of the latter class of institu- 
tions, if one of the amendments to the 
New York state banking law proposed 
by the Van Tuyl commission is enact- 
ed. This is the provision giving state 
institutions the right to make accept- 
ances of drafts, notes and bills of ex- 
change arising from either foreign or 
domestic transactions. The federal re- 


serve act gives to national banks en- | 


tering the system a right they have not 
heretofore enjoyed, namely, 





| eral reserve 
Los Angeles Investment has been a - 
leading feature, because of its rather | 
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out of international trade. The power 
to make domestic acceptances is not 
given, so that the effect is to give them 
One. power that they did not have un- 
der the national banking act, but not 
the other. New York state banks and 
trust companies, however, if the Van 
Tuyl amendments are adopted, will 
have both powers, and as member 
banks are not prohibited by the fed- 
act from making either 
kind of acceptances, it is argued that 
they would carry, that power with 
them into the federal reserve system. 


All national banks which have failed 
to signify their intention to enter the 
new federal banking system must pre- 
pare to go into HNquidation within ten 
months. 


There was $1,866,619,157 in gold coin 
and bullion in the United States at the 
close of the last fiscal year, according 
to the director of the mint. Of this 
amount, about $1,250,000,000 was in the 
possession of the government and the 
remainder in banks. 


Stock and Bond Briefs 


At the interstate commerce commis- 
sion’s investigation of the proposed 
$167,102,400 bond issue of the New 
York Central system, A. H. Harris, 
vice president of the New York Central 
lines west of Buffalo, said that the 
consolidation by the bond issue of the 
obligations of the New York Central, 
the Lake Shore, and other lines affili- 
ated with them would lead to greater 
economies and greater efficiency in the 
operation of these railroads. The time 
had now come, he asserted, when there 
was need of a “system security”’—that 
is, that the securities of all the affili- 
ated lines should be guaranteed by the 
consolidated interests of these rail- 
roads. He pointed out that at the pres- 
ent time some of the securities of these 
roads could not be accepted by New 
York savings banks, but under the 
proposed financial arrangement their 
acceptance would be permitted. 


The Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia surpassed the expectations of 
shareholders by showing in the annual 
statement of operations for the year 
ended Dec. 31 net profits of $19,386,- 
140, as compared with $7,106,156 in the 
preceding year. The increase over 1912 
was equivalent to 172.8 per cent, while 
the gain over 1911 was close to 400 per 
cent. The company’s profits equalled 
42.9 per cent, on the $45,000,000 stock 
outstanding at the close of the year. 


Explanation of the recent sudden 
recession in price of Mexican Petro- 
leum is that the directors had failed 
to restore the preferred dividend in the 
current quarter, and that shareholders 
had gained the impression thereby that 
no return could be expected on either 
class of stock for some time. A meet- 
ing of the directors was looked for sev- 
eral days ago, but none was held. 


Redondo will vote March 24 ona 
bond issue of $150,000 for a new high 
school. 


Vallejo has carried an issue of $142,- 
000 for harbor improvements and 
sewer extension. 


Van Nuys has voted a bond issue of 
$120,000 for school purposes, without a 
dissenting ballot. 


Portersville will add to its fire pro- 
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You Take No Risks in 


The Savings Account 
Way to Fortune 


Money that comes quickly, goes 
quickly. The 4% interest the Se- 
curity pays on Term Savings Ac- 
counts, together with its record 
for conservatism during its 
twenty-five years under practic- 
ally the same management, as- 
sures safety. 

The Security is the logical bank 
for the savings depositor, and 
over eighty-eight thousand indi- 
viduals are depositors in this old- 
est and largest savings bank in 
the Southwest. 

3% interest is paid on Special 
Savings Accounts; interest com- 
puted every month when the 
average monthly balance is $300 
or more, This account is subject 
to check without presentation of 
the pass-book, 

Savings Accounts in savings 
banks are, by law of this state, 
free and exempt from § state, 
county and city taxes. 


CURITYtRtst 
Sasavines BANK 


Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 
in the Southwest. 


SECURITY BUILDING 
Fifth and Spring 


EQUITABLE BRANCH 


\ First and Spring 


The Center of 
Los Angeles 


Gy». Used to be 
« at the Plaza 
Now It Is 


Broadway 
at Eighth 
That’s where 
rll You Can Rent 


ee —s- Fist Class 
noc OrPrICES 
IN THE 
LOS ANGELES 
INVESTMENT BUILDING 


Single or En Suite, at Moderate Rates 
SEE MANAGER OF BUILDING 
Home 60127 Main 5647 
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ACCIDENTS UNNECESSARY 


Carelessness is the cause of $9 per 
cent of the accidents that happen at 
street crossings and in getting on and 
off cars. It has become so gross that 
in order to save life and limb the Los 
Angeles Railway Company is now 
spending thousands of dollars’ in 
spreading the gospel of safety under 
the direction of the lectures of the 
Public Safety League. 

Here are the rules of the league for 
the prevention of accidents: 

Never cross a street without looking 
in both directions. 

Never get on or off a moving car. 

Never underestimate the speed of an 
approaching vehicle — better wait a 
minute than spend weeks jin the hos- 
pital. 

Never cross behind a car without as- 
suring yourself that there is not an- 
other coming in the opposite direction. 

Never stand on the steps. 

Never let your children play in the 
streets. 

Never get off backwards. 

LOS ANGELES RAILWAY CoO. 


tection, having recently ratified an is- 
sue of $15,000 for that purpose. 


February 28, 1914 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Jan. 22, 1914. 

019601. Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Robert E. 
Wirsching, whose post-office address is 
539 Brittania St., Los Angeles, Cal., did, 
on the 3lst day of July, 1913, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application, 
No. 019601, to purchase the Lot 1, NE%4 
NW, Section 30, SWY4SE%, SE% 
SW4, Section 19, Township 1 S., Range 
17 W., S. B. Meridian, and the stone 
thereon, under the provisions of the act 
of June 3, 1878 and acts amendatory, 
known as the “Timber and Stone Law,” 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised at $399.48, the stone 
estimated at $199.74 and the land $199.74; 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 7th day of April, 1914, 
before Register and Receiver, U. 5S. Land 
ome Los Angeles, Cal., at 10:00 o’clock 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 
the entry. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Dec. 8, 1918. 

020591. Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Fred Lip- 
pert, whose post-office address is 2603 Mo- 
zart Street, Los Angeles, California, did, 
on the sixteenth day of October, 1918, file 
in this office Sworn Statement and Appli- 
eation, No. 020591, to purchase the S%SE%, 
Section 9, Township 1 8., Range 18 W., 
S B. Meridian, and the stone thereon, un- 
der the provisions of the act of June 3, 
1878, and acts amendatory, known as the 
‘Fimber and Stone Law,’’ at such value 
as might be fixed by appraisement, and 
that, pursuant to such application, the 
land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised, at $200.00, the stone estimated at 
$100.00, and the land $100.00; that said ap- 
plicant will offer final proof in support of 
his application and sworn statement on 
the 28th day of February, 1914,°before Reg- 
ister and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, Los 
Angeles, California, at 9:30 o’clock a. m. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this office, 
alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Regtster. 








DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Jan. 22, -1914. 

019550 Non-Coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Charlotte 
Estelle Tompkins whose post-office ad- 
dress is 735 H. W. Hellman Bldg., Los 
Angeles, Cal, did on the 28th day of 
July, 1913, file in this office Sworn State- 
ment and Application, No. 019550, to pur- 
chase the SE%4, Section 15, Township 1 5S., 
Range 17 W., B. Meridian, and the 
stone thereon, under the provisions of the 
act of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the ‘Timber and Stone Law,’ 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised at $400.00, the stone 
estimated at $200.00 and the land $200.00; 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of her application and sworn 
statement on the 6th day of April, 1914, 
before Register and Receiver, U. 8S. Land 
Office, Los Angeles, Cal., at 10:00 o’clock 
A. M. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice. alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


We Buy and Sell Real Estate 
and do a general Brokerage Business 
Rentals and Insurance 


~ . 
REAVTY Cj ORATION 


Los ANGELES 


353 So. Hill St. 


O. E. FARISH, Pres’t 

GILBERT E. GARDNER, Vice-Pres’t 
H. STANLEY BENEDICT, Sec'y-Treas. 
JONATHAN S. DODGE. Director. 


THE GRAPHIC pays more attention 
to Music and Drama than any sim- 
ilar publication on the coast. 
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= Corner Fourth and Main 


To San Francisco 
Oakland-Berkeley | 


departs 


Phone Santa Fe City 
Office at 334 So. Spring 
Street any time, day or 
night — Phones Main 
738-60517 








CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 


NAME. OFFICERS. 
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J. M. ELLIOTT, President. 
W. T, S. HAMMOND, Cashier. 
Capital Stock, $1,250,000. 
Surplus and Profits, $1,625,000. 


1. W HELLMAN, P ident. 
ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT.BANK ¥. H ROSSETTI Cashier 
Capital, $1,500,000. 
Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000. 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK }. H. RAMBOZ, Cashier 


‘ : ital, ,000,000. 
i 4S. E. Cor. Tnird and Spring Saeaite ap Profits, $500,000. 


Og 


T;IRST NATIONAL BANK 
8. W. Cor. Seventh and Spring 











. E. FISHBURN, Presid 
ATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA va d. McKER, Ghaniee. ent, 


N. E. Cor, Fourth and rin Capital, $500,000.00. Surplus and 
SP = Undivided Profits, $200,000. 


ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK hE. PRP MGREW Groiter. 


: : Capital, $1,600,000. Surplus and 
S. W. Cor. Third and Main Profits,’ $706,000. 








W. A. BONYNGE, President. 
R. 8. HEATON, Cashier. 

Capital, $300,000. 
Undivided Profits, $180,000.00. 


OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 
401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth 


Flowers! Flowers! | 


CHOICE CUT FLOWERS 
WEDDING BOUQUETS 
DECORATIONS FOR WEDDINGS, 
BANQUETS AND PARTIES 
FUNERAL DESIGNS & BOUQUETS 
ARTISTICALLY ARRANGED 


We are making the Oviatt Flower Shop headquarters for 
good flowers, fine work and reasonable prices. 


Call up ‘‘Main 1627” 


Flowers! 
OVIATT FLOWER SHOP 


602 West Pico Street 


Free Delivery 


M. Maurice and Florence Walton 
Hotel del Coronado The Greatest Exponents of Rhythmic 
CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA )Dancing, Will Give Exhibitions 
American Plan Afternoons and Evenings 
March 2, 3 and 4 in Hotel del 
Coronado Ball Room 
POLO GAMES 
Ninth Annual Polo Tournament 
COMMENCES MARCH 1ST 
JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager, 
Coronado Beach, Cal. 
H. F. NORCROSS, L. A. Agent, 
334 South Spring Street. 


Surplus and | 





WORLD 


ramMous MI. LOWE TRIP 


—AND THE— 


3 GREAT seins TROLLEY TRIPS 


“Balloon Route’? — “Old Mission” 


TH 


“Triangle” — 


should be your first recommendation to acquaint- 
ances and friends from points outside of Southern 
California desiring to obtain a thorough, quick and 
accurate knowledge of our country. In no other 
way may they obtain it as completely and at such 
a small cost. If you have not taken these trips 
yourself it will pay you. The Mount Lowe trip 
may now be made any day at an excursion fare of 
$2 for the round trip from Lus Angeles, and the 
Trolley Trips, each approximately 100 miles in 
length, a whole day’s pleasant travel over different 
routes to and through the choicest part of Southern 
California may be made for $1 each. Send for 
illustrated folders, or ask your nearest agent. 


Pacific Electric Railway 


CARBON BRIQUETS 


Drive Away That Early Morning Chill and Distribute 
A Uniform Heat Throughout the House 


£9.00 perton $4.75 perhalfton $2.50 per quarter ton 
Free delivery, except in outlying districts, 
where a small additional transportation 
charge will be made. 


Los Angeles Gas and Electric 


Corporation 
645 South Hill Street. 


BRIQUET OFFICE PHONES MAIN 8620 and 60199. 


 AQUAPELLA PRODUCTS — 


Manager 
C. O. Wannack 


FACTORY: 
Hoover at Ninth 
Wilshire 2121 


Stops All Leaks 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
AQUAPELLA ROOFING — AQUAPELLA CEMENT — AQUAPELLA 
PAINT — AQUAPELLA DRAINBOARDS, FLOORING and FIREPROOF 
PAINT — AQUAPELLA WATERPROOFING 
ROOF REPAIRING A SPECIALTY 


IF YOU LOVE YOUR FAMILY 


SEE 


RICHARD H. DAVENPORT 


FAGENCY DIRECTOR ' 
WEST COAST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
F 6789 1012 Title Insurance Bldg. B’way 147 
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A Revelation in Shoe Service 


—‘It certainly is beautiful—but what I like best of all is the 
fact that the shoes themselves and the knowledge and courtesy 
of your salesfolk are a match for the high character of the 
Furnishings’— 


—During the past week more than one visitor to the store has 
paused to express astonishment and pleasure over this thor- 
oughly modern new shoe store that Bullock has opened—a 
fitting new home for the great shoe business that had become 
well established, and that was growing so fast that the old 
location was “‘filled to bulging” and crying, ‘‘More room.” 


—The New Shoe Store is placed as far north on the First 
Floor as the old section was to the south— 


—Equipped with the very latest ideas in fixtures (manufac- 
tured in Los Angeles expressly for Bullock’s) with very much 
increased capacity—the efficiency of this new store should set 
a new standard for shoe service, even higher than that main: 
tained by Bullock’s in the past. 


A Beautiful Drawing Room has been designed exclusively for 
the use of the most beautiful styles that are created in shoes 
for Evening and Dress Wear. 


—Stocks have been developed—varieties strengthened—val- 
ues specialized upon. Everything that could be thought of has 
been done to make this new shoe store at Bullock’s a revela- 
tion, significant of satisfactory service. 


The Home of Sorosis Shoes—and other best shoes in the world 
for women. It invites you to come to Bullock’s for the new 
shoes you have in mind to purchase. 


—BOOTS—at $3.50, $4.00, $5.00 and $6.00—the illustra- 
tion shows qa dull kid boot—with French Cuban heels—$5.00. 


—PUMPS—at $3.50, $4.00 and $5.00, in a very large variety. 
An extensive display should prove of rare interest to every 
woman. —First floor, north front. 





